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By Joe Pilati 
Globe Staff-_* 

“Bombshells” are one 
thing — most publishing 
houses try to issue them 
regularly — but tele¬ 
phoned bomb threats are 
quite another. 

The Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Assn. (UUA), which 
owns Beacon Press, re¬ 
ceived one last Wednesday 
afternoon, moments after 
Gobin Stair, director of the 
press, began an interview 
with The Globe. Beacon 
and the UUA share three 
floors at 25 Beacon st., two 
b’^cks from the Massachu¬ 
setts State House. 

The interview resumed 
at the Parker House coffee, 
shop after Stair presided 
over the evacuation of the 
building. Police investi¬ 
gated and found nothing, 
r 

“The fellow who called 
sounded very calm and se¬ 
rious,” Stair said. “Appar¬ 
ently he was unhappy 
about the sex education se¬ 
nes we’ve published for 
use in junior high schools.” 

That series, a “multime¬ 
dia curriculum kit” includ- 
iing recordings and film¬ 
strips as well as printed 
materials, was originally 
designed for use in. weekly 
religion classes at Unitari¬ 
an churches. Stair de¬ 
scribed it as both “compre¬ 
hensive” and “explicit,” 
ai>cL said it has been well 

va&.ilMJjZil 1Q7? 


received J n_publ ic schools 
as well as denominational 
settings. 

“There’s plenty of con¬ 
servative, tense, emotional 
reaction ” he noted, “but 
the fact-that this course is 
being used is an illustra¬ 
tion of the change that’s 
happening.” 

Since it published its 
first abolitionist tracts in 
1854, hardly a year has 
passed for Beacon without 
involvement in significant 
publishing controversies. 

“We’re in business to 
take the risks that produce 
the original books,” Stair 
said. And although comr 
mercial considerations are 
always secondary in Bea¬ 
con’s decision-making, he 
points out that the UUA 
“expects us to break even, 
and we do.” 

Beacon’s decision this 
year to publish the “Sena¬ 
tor Gravel edition” of the 
Pentagon study on US in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam 
came only after several ac¬ 
ademic and commercial 
presses deemed the work 
“either too hot to handle or 
not likely to be profitable,” 
Stair said. “We didn’t move 
until we were sure no one 
else was going to.” 

According to Stair, 
“Simon and Schuster and 
Harper should have done 
it, but the abri dged v ersion 
published bv the "(Kew 
York) Times and Bantam 
had glutted the stores and, 
they seemed to feel, de¬ 
stroyed the market. 


“The n it app eared MIT 
Press would publish it ancl 
I breathed a sigh of relief. 
I thought to myself, thank 
heavens we’re off the 
hook. But MIT changed its 
mind.” 

Beacon’s edition of the 
“purloined papers” was 
prepared for publication in 
“near-record time,” Stair 
said. “Our involvement 
started in the beginning of 
August and we had bound 
copies by mid-September.” 

Stair admitted that 
“even within Beacon, there 
were several people who 
didn’t want to take the 
risks of publishing the 
Papers . . . but the spot¬ 
light was on (the Papers) 
and they had to be availa- 1 
ble for sensible, informed 
use by scholars and by the 
American people.” 

One risk became appar¬ 
ent in November, when the 
IfFBI subpoenaed bank re¬ 
cords for Beacon and the 
UUA in a move apparently 
connected with the Federal 
government’s attempt to 
prosecute Dr. Daniel Ells- 
berg. 

' “As director of the 
press,” Stair said, “I was 
quite anxious to resist this 
inspection. It’s wrong 
enough to investigate the 
records of a publishing 
house, but it’s emphatical¬ 
ly wrong for the govern¬ 
ment to be snooping in the 
ecords 6f a religious so- 
„*ety.” * 1 
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t Rodberg subsequently tr^v- 
;led to Boston with Grav<|l’s 
:opy of the papers and hr- 
•anged for publication, fiifst 
by the MIT Press and laWr, 
when that fell through, by 
Beacon, the non-profit publish¬ 
ing arm of the Unilarian-Vni 
ersalist Association. 
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ne saia sales of the four # 
volumes of 'crit^ Papers al¬ 
ready published — $45 the 
set in cloth, $20 in paper 

— “have already nearly 
"paid our out-of-pocket ex¬ 
penses,” and a fifth volume 
containing commentaries 
and an index will appear 
in the spring. 

Other Beacon brouhahas 
over the last two decades 
included the following: 

—Publication of four of 
the first five critical stud¬ 
ies of the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R-Wis.), his 
temperament and tactics in 
the mid-1950s, when even 
fellow politicians who pri¬ 
vately opposed McCarthy 
were reluctant to attack 
him publicly. 

) — Release of “The Per¬ 

missible Lie,” a no-holds- 
barred expose of the ad-, 
vertising industry, after its 
original publisher (Funk & 
Wagnalls, a subsidiary of 
Reader’s Digest) first ac¬ 
cepted the manuscript, 
then ordered it dropped. 

— Incurring the wrath 
of the Kennedy family 
with “Kennedy Campaign- j 
ing,” in which Boston Uni¬ 
versity Prof. Murray B. 
Levin argued that Edward 
Kennedy violated cam¬ 
paign expenditure laws 
during his 1962 Senate ( 
race. “Anoth er hous e had 
given Dr. Levin an ad¬ 
vance but said they’d pub¬ 
lish only if the Kennedys 
gave their approval. The 
family put a great deal of 
pressure on us not to pub¬ 
lish it,” Stair said. 


—The introduction to a 
wide aucfiteh^e of^numerous 
authors whose relative ob¬ 
scurity when Beacon first 
published them was soon 
transformed into acclaim, 
including James Baldwin 
(“Notes of a Native Son”), 
Marshall McLuhan (“The 
Mechanical Bride”), Her- 
< v yt Marcuse (“One Di¬ 
mensional Map”) and 
Kenneth Clark (“Prejudice 
and Your Child”). 

The publishing trend 
which most disturbs Stair 
is “the corporate mentali¬ 
ty” engendered by mergers 
and assimilation into con¬ 
glomerates. “The bigger 
presses are getting bigger 
and the smaller ones are 
disappearing,” he said. 

With commercial* houses 
scrambling for “sure best¬ 
sellers” and university 
presses most concerned 
with “getting research on 
the record,” Stair believes 
denominational publishers 
are striving to promote 
controversial works and 
“fill the gap left by the 
others.” 

He said Westminster 
(owned by the Metho¬ 
dists), Abington (Presby-* 
terians, Sheed and, Ward 
(Roman Catholics) and 
other houses, as well as 
Beacon, have “come a long 
way since the days when 
they published mostly the¬ 
ological material/* 


Last year, he said, Bea¬ 
con derived 75 percent of 
its income from paper¬ 
backs. “We spend a lot of 
time finding out what 
other houses are doing in 
terms of sales, promotion 
and manufacturing. One of 
the things we’re proudest 
of is that while we are a 
religious publishing house 
and we are nonprofit, we 
are operating as profes¬ 
sionally as anyone in the 
• country.” -> 
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; poenas quashed and s<&t the 
By ROBERT REINHOLD matter back to another Fe&jral ( 
special to Th® New York Times judge who had quashed pra-' 
, BOSTON, Jan. 18—The Fed- vious similar subpoenas, 
jeral grand jury investigation The witness who testified was 
| in to the release and publication Prof. Samuel Popkin of Har- 
[of the Pentagon Papers became vard. He had been calle.d pre¬ 
bogged down again today in aviously and when he refused 
tangle of new legal maneuvers to answer questions and been: 
by four recalcitrant witnesses offered immunity against self- 
and by Senator Mike Gravel incrimination. Today he ref-used 
and Dr. Daniel Ellsberg. |agc'iin, saying that he was not 

In separate actions, Federal = 1 = -— p= 

District Judge Anthony Juliarsure if the previous immuiiityl 
quashed the subpoenas oiotili nnnlied * 

Srfrilv 1 anS wiS to Senator Gravel’s action, 

fied hut rpfn^ r +n V1 incfifor teStl ' tIle Court of A PP eals denied his 
substantive S ^H r i anymotion for reconsideration of| 

verf fnr "1 law 'its ruling of Jan. 7. At that 

nounced that thpv ^nnM f n 'tlme the court issued a pro- 
peal to the Sunreme rrnfrf* a fo tective order barring testimony 
prevent the iurv fTom C ?nn^ina about his activities surrounding 

M,jhe end o, ths co»r. S>tS of! 
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m attorney for Dr. Ellsberfc 
vho has said he gave the study 
o the press, obtained a tem- 
lorary. stay of the whole pro 
eeding from Chief Judge 
lailey Aldrich of the Court of 
appeals for the First Circuit. 

The stay was to allow the 
ourt to consider Dr. Ellsberg’s 
ontention that the Boston 
rand jury might be illegally 
is trial on conspiracy charges, 
i Los Angeles. 

Early Indictments Doubted 1 

It all means at least another 
r eel *} delay in the investiga- 
on, which has dragged on in- 
>nclusively for nearly six 
onths. It is understood that 
te jury is looking into the 
itivities of Dr. Ellsberg and 
Bi-1 Sheehan of The New York 
mes, whose reporting led to 

series of articles on the 
,pers. 

Warren P. Reese, one of the! 
)vemment attorneys conduct- 
? tfje inquiry, indicated today 
at ijt would be “ extravagant” 


a copy ot xAe Pentagon Papers. 

Under the principle of legis-. 
lativea immunity, the court also; 
protected one of the Senator’s! 
aides, Dr. Leonard S. Rodbergj 
Today, the Senator’s attorneys 
sought to extend the protection 
to attempts by Senator Gravel 
and his aides to republish the* 
papers; i 

The papers were eventually 
printed by the Beacon Press, 
.publishing arm of the Unitarian 
: Church. 

| In separate arguments, Dr. 
Ellsberg’s lawyer, Charles R. 
iNesson of Harvard, contended 
that 


there was an overk] 


tlpk that indictments vjere 
Limnen-t in the case. 

The three witnesses who ob- 
ned reprieves from testifying 
ire Prof. Noam Chomsky of, 
5 Massachusetts Institute of ! 
chnology, Prof. Richard A. 
lk < of Princeton and Ralph 
avins of. the Institute for; 
licy Studies in Washington. 
All ^ three have resisted 
Jtifying on the ground that 
3 Government may have ii- 
;ally tapped their telephones. 


|purpose between the Bostofi in¬ 
quiry and the indictment in Los 
Angeles since the central sub¬ 
ject in both matters was Dr.' 
Ellsberg and his alleged dissemi¬ 
nation of the Pentagon papers. 

Mr. Nesson argued that there! 
was danger that the Boston pro-! 
.ceeding, which is secret, would! 
;produce evidence to be used in, 
i tile pending indictment—an ac-l 
tion prohibited by law. He asked! 
Judge Julian to bar questions 
asking witnesses whether Dr. 

1 Ellsberg had communicated to 
thema or to others documents 
relating to national defense. 

When Judge Julian denied the 
request, Mr. Nesson appealed 
to Judge Aldrich. Mr. Reese 
countered in a hearing that 
[there was no intention to use 
the Boston jury for the Los 
Angeles case and suggested that 
the Government was looking 
into two separate conspiracies. 
The judge ordered a stay of 


e Govern^ment attorneys hawqii testimonvuntH M ° f 
nted such snrvpillanpp htiri * tesumony until all three 

Julian ruled the denial JUdgCS conside ^ tJie 

lllffiripnf nrrlproH tho c„K. 
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Russo Is Also Charged — 
Former Saigon Envoy 
Called Co-Conspirator^ j 

By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 

. Special to The New York Times ; 

LOS ANGELES, Dec. 30—Dr. 
Daniel Ellsberg was indicted,by| 
a Federal* grand jury again; 
today, on 12 criminal charges,, 
including conspiracy,^ for re-- 
j leasing the controversial Penta¬ 
gon papers to the news media. 

Anthony J. Russo Jr., a for- 
jmer colleague of Dr. Ellsberg 
[at the Rand Corporation, was j 
indicted on four counts, includ¬ 
ing conspiracy. Both defendants 
[were ordered to appear here 
next Tuesday for arraignment. 

In New York, Dr. Ellsberg 
said that the charges against 
him were “false” and that he 
was not aware of having “vio¬ 
lated any criminal statutes.” ., 
Charges More Severe 
The new charges against Dr.< 
Ellsberg, which also include 
theft of Government property 
|and violation of espionage stat¬ 
utes, are considerably more se- 
,4re than those leveled against 
[him by the same .grand jury 
last July. . * 

At that time, Dr.. Ellsberg, 
now a research associate at the 
(Massachusetts Institute of 
(Technology, was charged on 
two counts of converting Gov¬ 
ernment property to his own 
(use and illegally possessing: 
Government documents. 

Lawyers here said a con¬ 
spiracy charge would be more 
difficult for the defense to 
I answer. They said the con¬ 
spiracy charge had beqome a 
Wa Vmll^ ' ^h apon of'tRf" ice 

PepaHmeift becaus^^o^^ns 

(often easier to prove than 
(other criminal charges. 

‘ Mr. Russo, a 35-year-old 
economist and engineer, had 
not been indicted in the case 
before. But he spent, 47|\day|i 
in jail for contend 5 Taa 
after refusing to’-testify before 
the'grandTJtiry. . 


• . The * 25-page ind ictment,' 
wmcITwS* released . here and 
in .Washington this afternoon, 
also named two- as co-conspira¬ 
tors—Miss Lynda Sinay,. a Los 
Angles advertising woman, 
and Vu Van Thai, a former 
Sdtor^fe^n nmese Am bassador 

tojhe United St ates. Neither 
waif indicted. ‘ ^ 

- ~A grand jury is continuing 
to meet in Boston and * has 
called more witnesses for Jan; 

18. That investigation has been 
concentrating on how The New 
York Times and other media 
received and published the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers. ‘ 

It was widely assumed, be-; 
cause of the people summoned 
jto testify, that the Boston in¬ 
vestigation was aimed at per¬ 
sons who helped Dr. Ellsberg 
distribute the documents or 
who had access to them before 
they became public. 

This aroused charges of a 
“fishing expedition” into the] 
antiwar movement and caused 
deep unease in the academic^ 
community, where many of the, 
subpoenas landed, - 

Proceedngs have been halted 
-in Boston partly because sev- 
■ eral potential witnesses, includ-, 
ing Prof. Richard Falk of,£p- 
Princeton and Prof. Noam) 
Chomsky of refused to 

testify until the Government 
indicated whether they had 
been subject to illegal wiretaps. 

The Government recently filed 
affidavits asserting that nei- 

- ther man had been wiretapped. 

- One of the main subjects of 
the inquiry in Boston has been 
Neil Sheehan, The Times cor¬ 
respondent who obtained the 
copy of the Pentagon papers 
that appeared in The Times. 

The New York Times has re¬ 
fused to comment on where its 
•copy of the papers was ob¬ 
tained. 

Copying of Documents 

» The grand jury here has 
focused on how Dr. Ellsberg 
copied the documents while he 
was employed by the Rand 
Corporation, a research com- 
^ ,pany in nearby Santa Monica, 

' . Kand, which does considerable 
v work for the Defense Depart- 

» . had two copies of the 
;*• on which Dr. Ellsberg 
worked while he jwas^a R and 






' Both' Dr. Ellsber£_andJ4r. 
Russ5rritTC''admittcd their roles 
In making the secret Pentagon 
study of the Vietnam war avail¬ 
able to the public. Both have 
argued that releasing the papers 
was promoting the country’s 
best interests. _ j 

Mr. Russo appeared in United! 
States District Court here this; 
afternoon to appeal the bail set' 

, for him. When it approved the 
indictments yesterday, the 
grand jury set a $100,000 cor¬ 
porate bond for Mr. Russo,' 
which meant that he would 
(have to put up $10,000 in cash. 

After hearing all arguments, 
Judge Harry Pregerson ordered 
Mr. Russo’s bail reduced to a 
$50,000 personal recognizance 
bond, which meant that the de- 
■ fendant had to put up no cash. 

During the hearing, Mr. 
Russo wore his long, thinning 
hair in a small bun at the back 
• of his neck.. He testifie d tfrat h e 
h? n not oeen able to work Since 
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IbcTfTg^fMl as a ^ichesVlast 
June and was now “virtually! 
penniless." When asked about 
his intent to appear for trial, 
Mr. Russo said he was “looking 
forward” to it. , . 

■ “I am feeling very good to¬ 
day," he said in a husky voice* 
"because I will have a chance 
to appear in court’. Make no; 
mistake—I will appear." ; 

'* The sealed indictment was 1 
filed yesterday afternoon here 
in Los Angeles and reporters 
in Washington were called to 
|the Justice Department during 
the evening. They .were in¬ 
formed of the indictments con¬ 
tents but were prohibited from 
telling anyone, apparently be¬ 
cause the indictment had not 

I been officially unsealed. ' 

Unsealed by Judge 

The indictment was unsealed 
by a Federal judge* here this 
morning. The indictments were 
originally sealed, according to 
[the Justice Department, to give 
agents a chance to arrest Mr,! 
Russo. When informed of the; 
charges against him today, Mr,; 
Russo, appeared voluntarily. • ’ j 
1 The first count of the lengthy- 
indictment charged that be¬ 
tween March 1, 1969, and Sept. 
30, 1970, the defendants had 
conspired against the Federal 
Government for the following 
purpose: “Obtain and caused 
to be obtained, classified Gov¬ 
ernment documents relating to 
the national defense, from 
Rand Corporation, Santa Mon¬ 
ica, Calif., and Washington/ 
D. C., and from other sources.' 
The documents^ would be com-, 
municated, delivered and trans-j 
mitted to defendants and oth¬ 
ers, none of whom would be 
authorized to receive them.” 

The next six counts involve 
specific acts of stealing, con-> 
cealing and receiving stolen 
Government property, including 
nine volumes of the 38-volume 
Pentagon papers, a 1968 memo¬ 
randum from the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff about 
Vietnam, and a case study of 
■the 1945 Geneva conference on 
Indochina. , , 

Possession and Reception 

The final eight counts in¬ 
volve unauthorized possession 
and reception of these docu¬ 
ments, in violation of three 

■ sections of- the national espio¬ 
nage laws. 

Miss Sinay had previously 
told the grand jury that she 
had received $150 from Dr. 
Ellsberg for use of a Xerox 
machine she had rented. She 
was alleged in the indictment 
to^have had unauthorized pos- 
scSstmi e uf' one vSluttie' of the| 


Pentagon study. M r. Th ai,, thei 
former "South Vietnamese Am-| 
bassador, w. > also alleged to 
have had possession of one 
volume. 

Arguments on motions In‘ 
the original Ellsberg case, had 
been set for next Tuesday, but 
lawyers following the case said 
they believed some of the 
arguments- would now ‘ be 
rendered moot. , r 

like some wasted 

ef£ort to me," said David R, 
NLssen, tl?e Assi^^ant'^TJRitcd 
States Attorney in charge of 
teh Governments case. "But 
my time has been wasted, 
too." ’ 

The Pentagon Papers, a col¬ 
lection of Defense Department 
documents about the origin and 
planning of the. United States 
involvement in war in Indo- 
'china, first appeared in The 
New York Times on June 13. 

The papers, including a 3,000- 
page analysis, to which 4,000 
pages of official documents 
were appended, were com¬ 
missioned by Secretary of De¬ 
fense Robert S. McNamara. 
They covered the Administra¬ 
tions of four Presidents, show¬ 
ing the American involvement 
in Southeast Asia from y/orld 
War II to mid-1968. 

At that point in 1968, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson set a limit on 
further American military com¬ 
mitments in Indochina and re¬ 
vealed his intention to retire. 
The Paris' peace talks com¬ 
menced. 

The publication of portions 
of the papers in The Times, and 
subsequently in other news¬ 
papers, touched off a national 
debate on the role of the Ameri¬ 
can press vis-k-vis considera¬ 
tions of national security. 1 
Court Freed Newspapers 

The issue was resolved in 
part on July 1 when the Su¬ 
preme Court, by a vote of 6 
to 3, freed The Times-and The 
Washington Post to resume 
; publication of the secret papers. 

| The Government had con-. 

I tended that publication of 
documents drawn *from the 
Pentagon study would cause 
“irreparable injury to the de¬ 
fense of the United States," 
and had obtained court injunc¬ 
tions forcing the newspapers 
to suspend publication of the 
documents. 

The Times started publishing 
a series of articles based on the 
Pentagon papers on Sunday, 
June 13, .1971. After the first 
three daily installments, the 
justice Department obtained a 
Terifporafj^ resta rting im « owfe r 


• y-- • ■ ’ 'J ■ • r * ; ft*.Wflon.fci. 

againstTurther publication. 

The issue was then fought 
through the courts for 15 days 
until the Supreme Court, ruling 
that held that, in this particular 
case, the right to a free press 
under the First Amendment to. 
the Constitution overrode any 
subsidiary legal considerations 
that would block publication. 

However, the Court did not 
make a general-..ruling that 
could be applied to similar 
cases in the future. 

m ■ mmmtmfLmmmip ,' 



Miss Lynda Sinay, who -- 
was termed a co-conspira-, 

tor, but was not indicted., j 
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f hy should anyone be surprised when Anthony 
/V Joseph Russo swaggers into Thomas Hayden’s 
>ss on the Pentagon Papers at Immaculate Heart 
dlege in Los Angeles? Without Russo, there might be 
course on the Pentagon Papers, or even, as Tar as 
esident Nixon and Henry Kissinger are concerned, 
y Pentagon Papers at all. But one of the young men in 
t class asks Russo, first off, almost before Russo has 
te to remove his wide brimmed, black, imitation Borsa* 
o and set it down on the desk: "Hey, I’m not exactly 
:ar who you are or what you’ve done.” 

J 5 clear from the deferential attitude of Hayden,- a 
indcr of the Students For a Democratic Society and one 
the biggest of the big guns in the Movement, that 
isso is somebody important and that’s good enough for. 
isso. He smiles indulgently, not unkindly, able to 
ndlc this kid who doesn’t know who Russo is. He 
acks his gray tweed jacket and hangs it neatly over the 
ck of a chair and says, in a quiet Virginia drawl. It s 
very simple. I took public responsibility with Dan 
Isbcrg for making the Pentagon Papers available. The 
II picked up on me June 19 and never let go. Seven 
ncs they threatened me with jail. Six times I got away. 

it on the seventh time, they got me.” _ # . 

They got him ail right. They finally gave him his 
oice of collaborating with the justice Department or 
u'ng to jail. "For me,” said Russo when they took him. 
f, "that is no choice. I would rather tell ray story openly 
the American people free of the compulsion of grand' 
ry subpoenas and contempt citations and not as a tool; 
the prosecution. Then, if I am sent to jail, it will not be 
r committing a crime against society, but for advocating 
nity and peace.” 

They first put Russo in the "bullpen” of L.A. s New 
iunty Jail. Russo said it was "a gigantic public urinal 
here you got in line for three hours to use one of the 
.y phones there and for supper you got moldy old five- 
iy-old baloney sandwiches with nothing on cm. . . • 


Russo gave the booking officer in the bullpen some lip 
when they took • Is reading glasses away from him and 
they clapped him in chains and threw him in a "high 
security cell” for 13 hours. 

He didn’t make a model prisoner. From his sccunty 
cell, he gave speeches to the guards about Adolf Ficn- 
mann and he demanded his yet unused right to make his 
one phone call and he embarassed one higher official 
who wasn’t wearing a uniform by crying out, Hey, 
there, you with the striped tie!” There and then, Russo 
got an insight: officials do their thing better if they wear 
uniforms, wear nothing personal. 'J hen their job is just 



Russo (lcJt) and his partner Ellsberg j 
released the Pentagon Papers. Russo: j 
“The FSI picked up on me June 19 and \ 
never let go. Seven times they threatened ,i> 
me with jail. Six times I got away.” j__ 





JL 




RANE> security guard: “Haven’t you caused enough trouble already, Tony?” Russo 

(opposite) with RAND's secret-documcnt pulverizer. 


a job, and personal feelings have nothing to do with it. 

From downtown, the U.S. Marshal took Russo to a 
prison at Terminal Island—TI—for 4 0 days and 40 
nights. He spent some of that time in solitary because he 
refused to have his hair ait. He kept a prison journal. 
"Prison is the ultimate bureaucracy," he wrote. ‘'They 
control everything you do. I was taken before an adjust¬ 
ment committee. They said I was misbehaving and.'they 
beat me up and they said I had to go before this com¬ 
mittee. I couldn’t take my notes with me. I couldn’t have a 
lawyer. So I said I wouldn’t go. 

"And this guard said, ‘You just forfeited your right/ 
And so 1 called him a pig—because he was. I mean that's 
the most apt political metaphor of this decade. When you 
get mad, in jail, anytime, and you don’t let it our, your 
*hcad gets complicated and that’s when you do violent 
things. That's why people kill one another in prison, 
because day in and day out, day after day, they make you 
mad. Jf you’re the kind of person who throws tantrums; 
you have a hard time, but if you can direct your anger, you 
see, you’ll get along a Jot better. That’s why when they 
back me against the wall, I call 'em pigs. That makes me 
feel good. 1 was getting that anger out. Finally, I wenr to 
the adjustment committee and I told ’em they were treat¬ 
ing me like a rat and that’s why I called 'em pigs. 1 ex¬ 
plained to 'em about behavior modification psychology.*' 

Hayden's class liked that scene: to imagine Russo ex¬ 
plaining to these crew cuts in their sun glasses and no 


And they were amused at least a dozen times during the * 
evening when Russo returned, almost obsessively, to the 
little matter of his incarceration. He urged the kids to 
mount a campaign at TI. "Phone TI and ask .for Mr. 
Hudson. Call him every day." 

Going to jail made an impact on Tony Russo. As well 
it might. He had never lived in a total institution before, 
not in a barracks, nor a monastery, nor an asvlum. He'd 
grown up in a loving home with a mother whe/knew how 
to make rhe best spaghetti nl sugo in Roanoke, Virginia, 
and a dad, a respected foreman with Planter's-Peanuts, 
who bought Tony a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
when he was nine and took him on frequent walks in the 
country where together they hunted arrowheads and ex¬ 
plored the wonders of woodland and stream and swamp. 
He got a degree in engineering from V.P.I, He got an 
M.S. in engineering at Princeton. He worked for NASA. * 
He got another degree from Princeton, this time in pub¬ 
lic affairs. Then he joined the powerful RAND Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Russo says, "I went to RAND because I wanted to see 
what was going on. I wanted access so I could expose it .*f 
Though Russo, with his long hair and heavy mustache 
and his big black Borsalino, Am&likc an Italian anarchist, 
it is hard to see in Russo, then or now, such a conscious ... 
subversive. Looking at his gentle background, his soft- 
spoken, non-violent ways, one would rather believe Rus¬ 
so went to RAND because he wanted the association of 








wrongs in the world as badly a- ' d. 

• . Ac'any rate, Russo had a hapj. . lat hadn’t prepared 

him for prison. Even now, his revolutionary elan is a 
gentle one, best exemplified by the kind of community 
demonstration he supervised recently in Santa Monica, 
He gathered several hundred people in the Movement, 
many of them black, and gave everyone a red balloon. 
Thev then fanned up and down the beach cities, from 
Malibu to Marina del lley, taking pictures of people and 
places. Russo chartered a helicopter (at $65 an hour) 
and, spotting his people by spotting their red balloons, 
took pictures of them taking pictures. It was an exercise 
in knowing, learning something about thci.r environ¬ 
ment, and enjoying one another’s company. That even¬ 
ing, they had a" party and rapped about their day. That 
may have been a radical happening—this crowd did get 
some new ideas about their environment and radical ac¬ 
tion may follow. But for that day, Russo’s Reds had no 
community impacr. The populace was curious about the 
red balloons all over the place. Something was happen¬ 
ing. But they didn’t quite know what it was. 

So Russo’s gentle nature was shocked by prison life 
and he recorded his shock in a journal. Maybe, sa*ys 
Russo, the guards thought his journal was something like 
George Jackson's—because, he says, they kept trying to 
steal it away from him. He had to sleep with it under his 
pillow and take it with him to th jhower in a plastic hag. 

Now, because he needs the bread (he is $6,000 in 
debt), he wants to publish his prison journal. He could 


get far more br'" * ‘ y signing a contract to produce an 
insider’s story ^ ' be and l'.Jlsbcrg came to take mat¬ 

ters into their own hands, grab the Pentagon l apers. 
Xerox them in the dead of night and get them out into 
tho public domain. Buc that story will have to wait—not 
because the story Russo lias to tell is all that incriminating 
(in fact, Russo has offered to tell the story to the world) 
but because the story must be saved for the public trial of 
Daniel Ellsberg. Russo sees that trial as a form of theater. 
"We’ll call Kissinger. We'll call LBJ. Didn t LBJ leak 
material to the press?’’ 

For the nonce, Russo will tell only the outlines of his 
story. He first met Ellsberg in Vietnam, at the RAND 
villa, in 1965. Russo was part of a research team studying 
Victcong morale. Ellsberg was secretary to the Edwin 
Lansdale group. Somebody told Russo that Ellsberg was 
"very bright.” But their acquaintance at the time was 
casual. . ’ • 

Russo came to Vietnam believing the VC were polit¬ 
ically naive, hardly bona fide Communists. After inter¬ 
viewing scores of VC, however, through an interpreter, 
Russo found "they really were Communists.” Then, he 
went through a second phase. He began to see little 
wrong with their brand of Communism. Russo remembers 
.several days he spent with a captured VC, a propaganda 
specialist who had spent most of his tune putting on 
agitprop theater in Soutli Vietnam villages. "I really dug 
that guy,” says Russo. "It took me some time, but finally 
I developed a rapport with him. I told him about the 


Russo (below, at home in Santa Monica Canyon) prepares his defense: “V/c'll call 
Kissinger. We’ll call JCB.J. Didn’t leak material to the press. 





US about the Movement. H< eked poetry for me and 
s-an,* songs for me in his little Inally, I saw him as a 
brother. Then I .realized we w,.v on the wrong side. 

In February 1968, back in Santa Monica* Russo and 
Ellsbcrg became friends, went out to the same parties, 
read some of the same books, started dabbling in the 
group encounter movement (something common enough 
in Southern California in 1968) and argued, politics. 
(Russo supported McCarthy, Hlsberg Robert Kennedy.) 
Ellsbcrg had been involved in RAND's part ot the Mc¬ 
Namara-commissioned study on the Vietnam war and 
Russo wanted in, too; but RAND, says Russo, suspected 
his motives and ended up asking him to find another job. 

Russo took six months to pack up. 

By then, he and Ellsbcrg were very tight, the situation 
in Vietnam was getting to be more and more of an 
Orwellian nightmare” and then Ellsbcrg started receiving 
significant chunks of the Pentagon Papers. He knew, 
says Russo, that the study would "ma.ee trouble. But it 
didn’t. As the months passed, and the Pentagon Papers in 
all their import seemed to be ignored in the corridors of 
power (Henry Kissinger, for example, didn’t have time 
lo read them), Ellsbcrg bega'n wondering. He bad a sense 
of responsibility-not to RAND, not to the government, 

but to the people at large. . 

Russo and Ellsbcrg thought the people ought to know. 
The two of them became co-partners m the Pentagon 

1 ^As in P ihe best caper movies, Russo and Ells berg had 
their heart-in-the-mouth moments. On the Night of he 
Xerox, in an JL.A. ad agency, Russo looked up from the 
copying machine to see a policeman scaring through a 
window at him. "Oh, shit!" said Russo, quaking inwardly 
"What went wrong?” Outwardly, however, he brazened 
it through. "Oh, yes,” he said to the cop, pretending he 
was an employee. "We’ve been having some trouble with 
the burglar alarm system. The alarm technician was here 
earlier. He left his card, in case anything happened 
That happened to be the truth. And the guard departed 
Where was Ellsbcrg? Where was Linda Smay, the girl 
friend of Russo at the time? Russo is reluctant to discuss 
other elements of the caper in specific detail, until aft 
the trial of Daniel Ellsberg. Russo’s own legal fate is un¬ 
clear. The government, apparently, is after Ellsbcrg as t e 

leader, cerminlv the more "responsible” of the two. It was 
he who signed ouc for the papers at RAND; it was he, 
says Russo, who made the final decision to make the 
papers public. (Do not be surprised, however if the 
government indicts others, for others vvere nrvo ve in 
distributing the papers not only to the N.Y. Antes but to 

a dozen other papers as well.,.. •) , 

In the meantime, Russo lives alone in a little pad in 
Santa Monica Canyon, furnished with one chair, one hal 
of a couch, a cheap stereo, a hundred LP records an 
. what looks like 1,000 books. US Government 1 riming 
. Office documents. The Origins and History oj Consciousness 
by Neumann. Education and Ecstasy by George Leonard. 
A Manual of Classical Erotology. A Directory of hew Innova. 
■ the Schools in the U.S. and Canada published by the New 
School Exchange,. 2840 Hidden Lane, Santa Barbara, 
California. Magazines like Transaction, I he Washing¬ 
tonian, Earth. . , . 

Russo has a lot of friends, long hairs mostly, judging 
<V«m ,ho«« who dropped in one recent weekend. Russo 


is now on th network. *’I never knew the-Bcrrigan 


15 now on ir nawuuv, * nwv* —-o" - 

people,” he s Now I know ’em, and they’re great. 
We have a real sc of solidarity.” 

Russo wonders whether he will continue to remain at 
large. He has been indulged by the federal courts and 
surprised that the courts have gone along with his desire 
to tell his story in a way that will become immediate 
public record. And he looks forward to the trial early 
next year, election year. It is a chance, he thinks, to 
educate the public. "I don't know if che Movement will 
make the kind of trouble in LA that it made at the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, he tells the students 
at Immaculate Heart College. "But we may have a six 
months trial. We may put Kissinger on the stand.” 

One of the young men in class makes a disrespectful 
noise. "If Congress couldn’t gee Kissinger to testify, how 
are you goiini get him to testify?” Russo says quietly that 
he doesn’t know. "We'll just try, that’s all we.can do.” 
Russo is just that low key, not a very wild eyed revolt* 

rionary, not a fanatic. - 

At RAND, Russo felt at times that he was a second 
class citizen. Others had gone through "rices of passage’ 
which got them into "the inner sanctum.” Russo nevei 
went through those rites and his disaffection with th< 
system (and with himself for not having made it deej 
into the system) may have triggered his revolt from thi 
system. If the system wouldn’t give him love and allow 
him to grow, the hell with it. He’d find love and growtl 

elsewhere. . 

He has grown. And he has found love. He has become 

moreover, famous, more famous in fact than any of th 
people who towered over him at RAND. Now, at least 
when he visits RAND with our photographer who want 
some shots of Russo 'Ion location,” everyone at RAM 

knows Tony. ,, 

"Haven’t you caused enough trouble already, ionj. 
asks a pained looking security guard who finds Russ- 
mugging over a machine in back of RAND, right o<t 
public alley.' The machine is spewing forth what wer 
once secret documents but are now simply bits of crus..c 
paper. "You know that’s private' property,” says th 
guard. Russo, who was only sticking his hand under u - 
stream of pulverized paper, simply smiles—amiably. . 
group of secretaries peer through the windows ac Russ 
and the guard. They are laughing. "Hey, there’s Tor 

Later, at an ACLU meeting in Santa Monica, Russo 
on a panel invited to discuss governmental secrecy. Orhei 
invited are the chairman of UCLA’s political science - 
parcmenc, an executive at RAND, an executive of the L 
Times , and a veteran radio newsman. Russo alone nee< 
no introduction (and, in fact, gets none from the moder 
tor until someone points out the oversight/. 

"Wc don’t need secrecy in government,” says Russ 
"None at all. Just discretion. We’ve got a culture < 

secrecy and wc don't need that. . , 

If there were no culture of secrecy, said Russo, the: 
would be no need for public servants to "leak” inform 
tion to the press (and therefore to the public). As long: 
there is. however, Russo foresees others toll owing t 

lead of Dan Ellsberg and, as a consequence, further moral 

breaking damp-downs by the government. Already 
said Russo, "people in the White House have gotten ti 
word; they’re afraid to talk to one another. Cu 
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The indictment of Danie'rEllsb crg 
and Anthony J. Russo in connection 
with the Pentagon Papers incident 
brings to mind a point which should 
he considered in sorting out the con¬ 
troversy. 



The point is that the conduct of 
Ellsburg and Russo has nothing to do 
with whether the government should 
or should not maintain the present 
system of classifying documents. 

After the flap about the publica¬ 
tion of the Pentagon Papers, friends 
of Ellsberg attempted to justify his 
actions by challenging the present 
practice of classifying documents. 

And it may be true that documents 
often are classified secret or top..j£aj—» 
cret which might not .harm the se¬ 
curity of the country if their con¬ 
tents were revealed. 

We think this point is well made— 
careful scrutiny should be made of 
routine and frivolous classification 
of any and every document. No docu¬ 
ments should be classified which do 
not absolutely need to be classified. 

The public should not be denied its 
right to knowledge about the work¬ 
ings of government unless the re¬ 
vealing of that information would 
constitute real harm to the nation s 
security. 

If Congress decides to change the 
present classification procedures, it 
can go about it in a legitimate and 
legal manner. It has that authority. 

But np. one individual has <)he au¬ 
thority |t£ iak’e itfpoh himself 4he de- 
classification of documents marked 
Top Secret. And if an individual is 


proved willfully to have violated the s 
law by making secrets known, that i 
individual should" be punished- 

Now, Ellsberg and. his colleague > 
have been indicted. Until he has been , 
tried, he is an innocent man under 
the law. 

But if after a fair trial he is con--; 
victed, the pros and cons of the gov- 1 
ernment’s method of classifying doc¬ 
uments would be completely irrele¬ 
vant. • j r 

However misguided the law may) 
seem to some individuals, the law is^ 
the law; it must be respected if we 
are to live by the rule of law and not 
by the whim of anarchy. • ' 

So let’s keep the conduct of Ells¬ 
berg and his colleague separate from 
considerations of whether the classi¬ 
fication system needs to be changed. 
They are two unrelated matters. 
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AssociatUl Press 

BOSTON (AP) — The fed-, 
eral government says it has 
withdrawn its subpoena of 
the financial records of the. 

' Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
\ ciation in connection with a 
.* grand. jury, investigation of 
[ the distribution of the Penta¬ 
gon papers. ' " * 

Beacon Press, the publish¬ 
ing arm of the association, 

. last fall published -a *four-vol- 
■ ume edition of the once- secret 
war study provided to it by 
Sen. Mike Gravel, D-Alaska. 

U.S. Atty; Warren Reese 
said yesterday the subpoena 
was . being withdrawn “be¬ 
cause of a new understanding 
about the restrictions imposed 
by the Appeals Court in the 
Gravel case.” -* 

The U.S. Court of Appeals 
—citing the senator’s legisla¬ 
tive immunity—ruled 10 days 
ago that the federal grand 
jury could not question any 
witnesses about Gravel’s role 
in the Pentagon papers case. - 
Reese indicated that the gov¬ 
ernment would go to the Court 
. of Appeals today seeking jjo. 
get pe Gravel order modifidjd 
to permit reissuance of ttije 
- subpoenas. j) 
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By Sanford J. Ungar 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

BOSTON, Jan. 17—The fed- 
eral grand jury here investi-, 
gating disclosure of the Penta-j 
gon papers, was delayed again 
today, after witnesses subpoe¬ 
naed to testify charged that 
the government was not tell¬ 
ing the whole truth about wire¬ 
tapping in the case. 

The Justice Department 
agreed to postpone indefi¬ 
nitely the appearance of four 
witnesses called for Tuesday, 
pending a ruling by Chief 
Judge Anthony Julian of U.S. 
District Court here on their 
motion to quash or limit the 
subpoenas. 

Three of the witnesses— 
Ralph Stavins, a fellow at the 
Institutess^or Policy Studies in 
Washingtoi^Noam Chomsky, 
linquistics professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, and Richard Falk, 
international law professor at 
Princeton University—contend 
that they have been the sub¬ 
jects of government wiretap¬ 
ping. 

Their lawyers charged today 
that the government side- 
stopped the issues in affida¬ 
vits denying the wiretappings. 

Those affidavits, signed by 
an attorney in the Internal Se¬ 
curity Division of the Justice 
Department, state that an “in¬ 
quiry” with “the appropriate 
agencies of the federal govern¬ 
ment” had produced no evi¬ 
dence ■ of electronic surveil¬ 
lance. 

Judge Julian suggested it 
would be no “hardship” for 
the government to provide a 
more specific denial, including 
a list of government agencies 
that had been checked. 
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and is under indictment for 


Like Falk and Chomsky, 
Stavins was previously ex¬ 
cused from testifying after 
producing affidavits of his 
own indicating that lie had 
strong reason to b ^eve he 
'was being overhead and wire¬ 
tapped. 

Another prospective -wit¬ 
ness, assistant professor Sam¬ 
uel Popkin of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, sought a court order pro¬ 
hibiting the government from 
asking him questions that 
might reveal his sources of 
scholarly information about 
Vietnam. 

All four of the subpoenaed 
witnesses are friends or asso¬ 
ciates of Daniel Ellsberg, who 
has acknowledged making the 
top secret history of the Viet¬ 
nam war available to the press 


[conspiracy and other federal 
violations in Los Angeles. • 

In an other court ^action, - 
U.S. District Judge Andrew A. 
Caffrey refused to act on a 
lawsuit filed against the Jus- " 
tice Department by the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist * Associa¬ 
tion, charging that a subpoena r 
for its bank records violated “ 
the First Amendment guaran- t 
tee of freedom of religion. ; 

Judge Caffrey noted thatl 
the subpoena, also issued by 
the grand jury investigating 
the Pentagon papers case, had 
been temporarily withdrawn. 
The religious association owns 
Beacon Press, which published 
an edition of the Pentagon 
papers provided by Sen. Mike 1 
Gravel (D-Alaska). i 
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J WE "WERE summoned to the Justice De¬ 
partment, about a dozen of us from newspa¬ 
pers, networks and. wire services, on a dark . 
and rather stormy night two weeks ago to 
pick up a piece of hot news. A rumor had • 
been out for most of the day that there 
would be a new criminal indictment coming 
down in the Pentagon Papers case, but be-, \ 
yond that the word was mum. . ' “ ; ’.T i 

One of the last to arrive, I was, as if at a j 
police station, given the opportunity to” 
make a single phone call before being admit¬ 
ted to the room where the news was kept 
There was a trace of incredulousness in my 
editor’s voice when I called to say, as per in¬ 
structions, that “I am about to enter a room 
which I cannot leave until something hap¬ 
pens in a distant city. I don’t know yet what 
the event is or where the city, is, and once I 
do, I won’t be able to tell you until it hap¬ 
pens. You may not be hearing from me for 
hours.” . v * 

THE NEWS was hot all right. Daniel Ells-- 
berg and Anthony J. Russo Jr. had been in¬ 
dicted on a conspiracy charge and, between 
them, on 14 substantive counts in connection 
with disclosure of the Pentagon Papers; the 
most surprising element of it was that-Vu .. 
Van Thai, a former South Vietnamese Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, was named as 
an unindicted co-conspirator in the new 
case. But the indictment had been sealed by 
a federal judge in Los Angeles, while the 
HFBI searched for Russo. (Ellsberg was al- : 
ready under jurisdiction of the court.) Once ■ 
5 Russo was arrested, we were assured by a * 
^Justice Department public information offi¬ 
cer, the agents would tell the prosecutors in 
Los Angeles, who would immediately call 
Washington and we would be free to sprint . 
for the typewriters and phones. It was all go- ( 
ing to happen any minute, so we had better ■ 
fread the indictment and the Justice Depart- 
iment press release and compare the old in- - 
dictment being superseded and take a look 
at the statutes involved . . . fast 

We were, in, a word, under an embargo. 
No one ever dreamed—in fairness, not even 
&he good souls at the Justice Department, * 
who seemed genuinely eager to help out the 
. reporters—that it would almost take on the 
proportions of the U.N. embargo on Rhode¬ 
sian chrome. We sat, and paced, and specu¬ 
lated, and became restless, as one deadline 
after another passed us by. Russo was more 
{elusive, or the FBI less dogged, than sup- ‘ 
posed. Yes, it was O.K, to wander down the 
hall to the men’s room, if one returned - 
quickly. Yes, it was fine to cal]xv°* me and < 
cancef^dner plans. No, we use J 
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By T liiiord Ungar 


typewri ters to get ready just in casiLtlliL£]>a* 
dalpHone call came. Yes, we were eventu- 
ally permitted to call our editors under sur¬ 
veillance and make nonsense conversation, 
as long as we gave nothing away. 

For a fleeting moment, there was an incip¬ 
ient revolt Maybe we should break th is sill y 
embargo, L a few of us muttered, behaitsertiib 
word is b ound to get out in Ca lifornla_ any- 
way. What about The Washington Post’s new 
stand on the' matter of background brief¬ 
ings? But this was not a background prob¬ 
lem, it was an embargo, and principled peo¬ 
ple do not break embargoes. When we en- 
teretnfi&rrbom, we promised ... « 
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SHORTLY before midnight (wo had ar-' 
rived at about 7 p.m.) p we gave up and: 
drifted away. I came back to The Post news^ 
room and drafted a story, put it in a “Per- • 
sonal and Confidential” envelope, addressed 
to myself and tucked it away in my mailbox;! 
if I got the word during the night, I would 
notify tlie proper editors to take it out. Col- ■ 
leagues in the newsroom asked what was: 
going on. “I’m conspiring with the Justice 
Department to suppress the news,” I replied 
cryptically and, by this time, a little bitterly. 

One of Russo’s lawyers called The Post— 
and The Star and, I later learned, a number 
of other newspapers— : at about 1 a.m. to say, 
“We understand they’re looking for our 
man. Is that true?” Well, to tell you the. 
truth, I was constrained to reply, Pm under j 
Jobligation^to the Justice Department^not to j 
sayTevenihough you know, and’Th&y kfiow/ 




f 


andT3ozen other reporters kno w. The p oint*:: 
was that the indictment was still sealed, and* 
this had to remain non-news (albeit hot non-.- 
news) for the public we (the Justice Depart-/ 
ment and the press, each in its own way) 
purport to serve. . — . * K 

About 12 hours later (even- though Russo" 
had still not been arrested, but had an-* 
nounced that he would turn himself in onv 
the basis of the rumors), the indictment was; 
^unsealed in Los Angeles and, through a. Jus-.-. 

£tice Department an< 
nouncement in Wash-; 
ington, the public was 
authorized to be let' 
in on our secret. The 
} J u s t i c e Department* 
press release, author- v 
ized version, said “For* 
Immediate Release 
Thursday” (our orig-‘ 
/inal one3 had Said 

“Wednesday”). . 

Ellsberg’s . lawyers,' 
by and by, announced 1 
they would file a mo/ 
tion to quash the indict/* 
ment on the grounds’” 
that it had been ille-. 
gaily revealed to news-' 
men in advance. But 
they had to get their 
information about what 
tf went on i n the secret session from the Jus¬ 
tice i/epifrtment, because we of the press 
—being principled people—were honor- 
bound not to say what had transpired. We,j 
don’t give information privately to either 
side of an adversary proceeding, we were 
constrained to insist; we receive it, some¬ 
times under rather peculiar circumstances/' 
anatniWfsh it. -_ _ " 
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Beacon Prss, publisher of 
the “Sen. Gravel Edition" of 
the Pentagon Papers, has asked 
a federal court in Boston to 
bar the government agents 
from “harassing" it. 

The publisher, which is con¬ 
trolled by the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church, com¬ 
plained that freedom of reli¬ 
gion is being threatened by the 
Justice Department’s investi¬ 
gation of the release of a i 
four-volume set of the. secret 
documents on the Vietnam 
war. 

Beacon’s books contain the 
. version' of the Pentagon Pa¬ 
pers which Sen. Mike Gravel, 

D-Alaska, read publicly June 
29 at a midnight hearing of a 
Senate subcommittee which he 
heads. " . 

The 1st U.S. Court of Ap¬ 
peals, in a decision on Friday, 
cl eared, the way for a fed^raj 
grand' jury in Boston to re-. 

su me . a. pro be into-B^aootfs : 
publication of the documents. 

Yesterday, aides to Gravel 
said he had decided to ask the 
appeals court to reconsider 
several parts of its ruling,and 
to “clarify" the scope of the 
investigation into Beacon 
Press’s activities. 

The senator’s aides also re¬ 
ported that FBI agents yester¬ 
day served, and then promptly 
withdrew, subpoenas to two of¬ 
ficials of Beacon Press, de-. 
manding the publisher’s rec¬ 
ords and bank account. The 
aides said no explanation was 
given for taking back the sub¬ 
poenas. . 

They were served, it was 
reported, at the Boston press 
conference at which Beacon 
officials were announcing their 
plans to seek legal protection ‘ 

against the continuing proBplj 18 1972 

of its role in the secret papers 
publication. ^ 
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-Beacon Prss, publisher of 
the “Sen. Gravel Edition” of 
the Pentagon Papers, has asked 
a federal court in Boston to 
bar the government agents 
from “harassing” it. 

The publisher, which is con- * 
trolled by. the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church,, com¬ 
plained that freedom of reli¬ 
gion is being threatened by the 
Justice Department’s invests 
gation of the release of a* 
four-volume set-of the secret \ 
documents on the Vietnam; 
war. 

Beacon’s books contain the; 
version of the Pentagon Pa¬ 
pers which Sen. Mike Gravel,, 
D-Alaska, read publicly June 
29 at a midnight hearing of a 
Senate subcommittee which he 
heads. 

The 1st U.S. Court of Ap¬ 
peals, in a decision on Friday,. 
cleared the way for a federal , 
grand jury in Boston to re- I 
sume a probe into Beacon’s/ 
publication of the documents. I 

Yesterday, aides to Gravel. : 
said he had decided to ask the N j 
appeals - 'cdhrt to. a hretofeider' 

seyeral, parts of its ruling,and ; 
-to r *clarity” the stupe r oHhe 
investigation into Beacon. 
Press’s activities. 

The senator’s aides also re¬ 
ported that FBI agents yester¬ 
day served, and then promptly, 
withdrew, subpoenas to two of- ‘ 
ficials of Beacon'Press, de¬ 
manding the publisher’s rec¬ 
ords and bank account. The* 
aides said no explanation was w 
given for taking back the sub¬ 
poenas. . 

They were served, it was 
reported, at the Boston press 
conference at which Beacon ; 
officials were announcing their j 
plans to seek legal protection 
against the continuing probe, 
ofits role i n the sejgreLj^ap^rs’ 
publication. • .>:i 
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By Sanford J. Ungar 

? Washlncton Post Staff Writer 


The Unitarian-Universalist ( 
Association, charging that its. 
First Amendment guaran¬ 
tee of freedom of religion was: 
sbeing threatened^ filed suit ! 
Jagainst the Justice Depart¬ 
ment in Boston . yesterday, 
seeking cancellation of . a 
grand jury subpoena for its 
bank records. 

A federal judge scheduled a! 
hearing for next Monday on 
the association’s request for: 
an emergency court order to 
keep it out of an investigation 
of the disclosure of the Penta¬ 
gon papers. 

Beacon Press, the non-profit 
publishing arm of the reli¬ 
gious organization, last Octo¬ 
ber published an edition of 
the top secret history of the 
Vietnam war based on a copy 
of the papers provided by Sen. 
Mike Gravel (D-Alaska). 

In November, Gravel suc¬ 
ceeded temporarily in stop¬ 
ping the FBI from examining 
bank records that might re 
veal his transactions with the 
Unitarian-TJniversalists . and 

! Beacon Press. 

j But last week, ruling on an 
• appeal brought by Gravel, the 
; U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
! First Circuit said the grand 
j jury was free to inquire into 
1 publication of the papers by 
; Beacon, so long as it did not 
] question Gravel or any of his 
aides on the subject. 

Gravel’s lawyers said yester¬ 
day they will ask the appellate 
court to extend congressional 
immunity to cover hook publi¬ 
cation arranged by the sena- 
! tor. 

Dr. Robert N. West, presi¬ 
dent of the Unitarian-Univer 
salist Association, yesterday 
said that the subpoena for the 
bank records “strikes at the 
heart of religious freedom in 
our land.” ■ 

He stressed in ah affidavit 
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filed wit!? U.S. District'Co urt 
in Boston that Beacon is 
merely the “publishing depart¬ 
ment” of the religious organi¬ 
zation, not a separate com: 
pany. 

The association’s lawsuit ; 
said that inspection of the \ 
bank records — covering all 
deposits and disbursements 
between June 1 and Oct. 15 of 
last year — would risk disclo¬ 
sure of the names of donors 
•and the amounts they contrib¬ 
uted, information normally 
[kept confidential. 

|. West said the association’s 
suit had the support of the 
t Conference of Catholic Bish- 
, ops, the National Council of 
'Churches and the Synagogue 
: Council of America. 

' During a press conference 
in Boston yesterday, where 
/the suit was announced, FBI 
-agents appeared and served a ■ 
grand jury subpoena on Gobin 
Stair, executive director of 
Beacon Press. 

Half an. hour later, the 
agents reappeared and with- * 
drew the subpoena. A similar-. 
one served on the association’s 
bank Monday was also with-, 
drawn yesterday. 

There was ho immediate ex¬ 
planation for the revocation of 
the subpoenas. Lawyers for 
Beacon pointed out, however, 
that last week’s appelate court ‘ 
decision does not take full ef¬ 
fect for another three^egk^ 
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One of the great publishing tales df all time is turning 
out to be the story behind the publication of The Pentagon 
Papers. In fact, it has already surpassed countless biblio¬ 
graphic landmarks, and now probably ranks with the 
Herculean task of gathering together the OED's mountain 
of index cards or, better yet, the sleuthing behind Charlton 
Hinman’s First Folio of Shakespeare . However, among the 
many beneficiaries of that publishing feat, the most over¬ 
looked—until now—has been the copying machine trade. 

We can only guess at the enormity of the windfall that 
those disclosures brought to, the legal profession, 
newspaper columnists and radio-TV commentators, and 
the media in general—everyone knows what summer tra¬ 
ditionally does to Nielson ratings and newspaper circula¬ 
tion rates alike. On the other side of the coin, the security.- 
business was similarly bolstered—with countless demands 
for more briefcase checks, X-ray surveillance, police dogs, 
and armed guards.' 

It can now be revealed that while the rest of us were 
anguishing over the portent of the Papers themselves, in 
several Madison Avenue conclaves the issue was far dif¬ 
ferent. - 

^ Think of it, they reasoned, nearly everyone—no matter 
what he may feel about war or peace in Indochina—knows 
that the “copy break” is as common a part of daily office 
life as the pool for the World’s Series or a few moments 
winnhf^sfeno who sells Tupperware. 
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j For all those people, it follows then that t he central fact 
! abouFTTe Pentagon Papers is that together they represent 
47 volumes, some 7,000-odd pages a formidable task, 
no matter how efficient the copy center at your office. ■ 
Against this, they set down the realities of the 6opy ; bus^ 
ness. Ordinarily, that industry is not seen^we 
unduly characterized by personality cults. Mefr the caliber . 

■ of Commander Schweppes or even Reddi^ilwatt^ayd; 
been absent from their marketing campfcigns.UHoifrever 
much they longed to get hold of a retired astronaut to tell 
the world how crucial their products are to our survival, 
as the railroads (non-passenger carrying, that is) have so 
j admirably managed to do, they have been singularly with- 
! out success. By contrast, though, they wanted someone that 
’ the public would, right off the bat associate with copy 
’ machines. One executive even went so far as to suggest . 
I that-for him at least—the implied comparison between 
TLtjje s|j^eWf bhr^]^^^0' o & r ^ in an d that of our railroads 
'r^asTlemolafizing at Best, . ^ 
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Asa res ult, among copy equipment it has long been the -: 
fashion to simply refer to your brand’s 9M/say", or 2100 
model. Just that alone. But in this day of concern for the 
quality of life—as opposed to property—for one thing, and 
* of resistance to all-digit dialing for another, it has become 
•more and more common to crook a finger at th ^se numer¬ 
ical sobriquets whenever the subject of flagging sales was 
under discussion. And rightly so. Do you think James 
Taylor or Melonie would he really content to use an all- 
. number machine? 

, So now you know why the agents of literally all the 
major lights in the copy trade were there on Dan Ellsberg’s 
^CaTnhrmge porch even before the FBI was. ^ / 

And each manufacturer’s representative was wav ing a ^ 

, siSigure'’contract that only involved a few promo ap- ; 
pearances, the taping of some TV 30-second spots, and 
above all the exclusive use of his name. h 

1 Think of it, they urged him, as they elbowed J. Edgar’s *> 
boys out of the way: The Mickey Mantle bat. The Ted * 

, Williams fishing rod. Chuck Taylor “All Star 5 ' basketball 
shoes. And now, the Dan Ellsberg desk-top copier, with 3 
“The Dan Ellsberg Model” emblazoned across its'side 
in 72-point chrome script. 

As for his TV spots, they already had him slated for say- : * 
ing something like: “Hi! I’m Dan Ellsberg and I’m here J 
to tell you about a desk-top copier that’ll give you sure-fire ; 
copies. Every time. Time after time after time.” Whereupon 
he would boldly depress the start button and copies would • 
resolutely march out of the machine, while he’d continue: / 
“And its unheard-of-reliability will give you hours of care- j 
free reproduction. Just the thing for late-night jobs when ; 
you can’t get hold of the serviceman. Call one of our coast- ; 
to-coast dealers today and get a free demonstration and the ; 
low-down on our liberal trade-in policy.” ► 

Anyway, with so many things on his mind, it’s hard to\ 
say exactly what Ellsberg’s response was. But it’s no wonder 
he couldn’t decide exactly which company’s offer was the; 
best and put off signing for a while. ^ 

Meanwhile, amid numerous conflicting reports, several \ 
companies have leaked stories to the press that Ellsberg 
[has already signed. And the Attorney General’s staff is 
'preparing an anti-trust case against him should he be so; 
foolish as to sign with a consortium of companies. As for j 
which copy firm will land him, we can only a dopt a “ w ait- 
anti-see’^stance. . r ^ CD ^ 
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i BMSSfi Wed in Coast Church 
Then Joins Ellsberg oiuli]? 

Special to The New York Times 

PALO ALTO, Calif., Jan. 7- 
Anthony j. Russo Jr<f who 

mder^, indictment with Dr 
)amel Ellsbe rg on charges of 
imiTging tTiTPentagon Papers, 
'as married here Friday night 
nder bizarre circumtsances. 
\VhiIe about 2,000 persons 
r ho had assembled at Memorial 
hurch on the Stanford Uni- 
srsity campus waited to Jiear 
r. Ellsberg speak, Mr. «J S so, 
essed in an old outway coat 

d bl “ e M ans ’ married Kath-I 
n . e Barkley, a 24-year old 

v dU H !f udei I t . at the univer- 
y. He. then joined Dr. EUs- 
rg on the dais. 

the ceremony was 
rformed by the Rev. Joseph 
rdegree in the church’s of- 
e. Dr. Ellsberg refused to 
icel his address despite a 
nb threat. 

4r. Russo, a 35-year old 
nomist and engineer, has 
nt 47 days in jail for con¬ 
ipt for refusing to testify be- 
'V grand jury on his rol\in 
! as^jig the once secret Penfia- 
Papers. 
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^ — By -fianford J. Tjjagac44 'C 

'Washington Post Staff Writer^ * 

‘ frhe Justice Department in¬ 
troduced a new element of n- 
trigue into the Pentagon Pap- : > * 
ers case 10 days ago when it ; 
named a former South Viet¬ 
namese ambassodr to Wash- • 
ington as an alleged “co-con-> 
spirator” in disclosure of the { 
top secret Defense . Depart- i 
ment history of the Vietnam^ 
war. , X 

Although it charged , him ; 
with no crime, a federal grand; 
jury in Los Angeles said that ‘ 
Vu Van Thai; 52, had “confed- ’ 
erated” with Daniel Ellsberg j 
and two others to reveal class- j 
ified documents in violation! 
of the federal espionage act. 

By doing that, according to 
lawyers who have followed the 
case for the past seven 
months, the governement may 
have provided a vital clue to 
its prosecution strategy. 

They suggest that the gov-, 
emment’s objective may be 
to make thai, who became an 
) outspoken advocate of a nego¬ 
tiated settlement to the ~war 
upon his retirement from Sai¬ 
gon’s diplomatic corps in early 
1 1967, a vehicle for proving 
Ellsberg’s “intent” in releas¬ 
ing the papers. 

Criminal conviction under 
ithe espionage act, or conspir- 
I acy to violate the act, requires 
’ proof that the defendant “has 
reason to believe” that the 
documents he revealed” could 
be used to the unjury of the 
United States or to the advan¬ 
tage of any foreign nation.” . 

From the .start, it has,.beenj 
assumed in legal circW~ ~ 
the government wor ' 
difficult time este^r-c—v 
againstW . 
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Aid Stressed 

Ellsberg's lawyers have 
made it clear, for example, 
that when he takes the wit¬ 
ness stand in his own defense, 
he will tell the jury that he in¬ 
tended to help, rather than 
hurt, the national interest by 
leaking the papers to the 
press. 

But in its new indictment 
against Ellsberg on December 
30, the government alleged for- 
the first time that he had acK 
tually given the classified doc-J 
uments to a representative- (ln> 
this event, an ex-represehta-^ 
tive)-of a foreign power—Vu 
Van Thai. “I 

The indictment says that 
Thai “possessed” one volume 
of the papers on October 19, 
1969. 

It also charges that Ellsberg * 
“did knowingly convey” and 
“did wilfully communicate, de-' 
liver and transmit” that vol-. 
ume to Thai “during the pe¬ 
riod from about , August 
29.1969, to about May 20, 1970”, 
in Los Angeles. 

The volume involved covers 
American diplomatic contacts 
aimed at ending the war and 
obtaining release of U.S. pris¬ 
oners, and is one of the four 
that Ellsberg has said he held 
back from the press because 
they were too sensitive. v . 
t-j ^After his retirement as a 
* > cnplomat, Thai—once a high 
^ pmcial ^under South Vietna-.] 
^ president Ngo Dinh 
Diem—never returned to Sai- 
2gS?iL ap|>£rently because of 
fuiraa"ni’ehtal differences with 
then-premier Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Instead, the wealthy and 
worldly-wise Thai stayed on in 
the United States, serving for 
about three-and-a-half years 
as a consultant to American 
research organizations, most 
notably the Rand Corporation 
In Santa Monica, Caiilfltidayi 
where Ellsberg then worked. 
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Be»4--^firmGd < nimr^oek 
that Thai consulted with the 
“think tank” on questions in¬ 
volving Vietnam for three 
years beginning October 
1, 1967. 

Although none of his writ¬ 
ings were published; a Hand 
spokesman said that Thai was 
the author of “internal notes ” 
cryptically known as • “D’s” 
within the organization. 

A Harvard professor close 
to Ellsburg said that Dan did 
a series of interviews with Vu 
Van Thai for Rand. They had 
long, long conversations. Dan 
thinks the world of him.” 1 

Cues From Thai 
Leslie Gelb, a long-time as¬ 
sociate of Ellsburg, said “Dan 
took a lot of cues about South 
Vietnamese politics from Thai 
\He was always quoting him ad¬ 
miringly.” Gelb was the direc¬ 
tor of the task force that wrote 
the Pentagon Papers. 

Thai, now a consultant for a 
United Nations river develop¬ 
ment program in the West Af-; 
rican nation of Senegal, has 
refused to respond to repeated 
phone calls to Dakar, that na¬ 
tion’s capital. 

In a New York Times dis¬ 
patch from Senegal, he was 
quoting him admiringly. ,, ‘ 

“I am a friend of Dan Ells¬ 
berg ” But he added that, “as 
to this case, it is a political af¬ 
fair, and since at the present 
time I am an international 
civil servant, rules forbid me 
to comment on a -Vietnamese 
political affair.* 

{"Justice Department aides, 
Invoking a ban on discussion 
of pending criminal cases, 
have also refused to elaborate 
on Thai’s alleged involvement 
or to say whether the Vietna¬ 
mese ex-diplomat cooperated 
•in the Pentagon Papers inves-' 
tigation. 

What Ellsberg’s lawyers | 
fear, however, is that the pros¬ 
ecution will seek to document 
any contacts Thai might have’ 
had with the North Vietna¬ 
mese or with the National 
Liberation Froht crfSouth 
Vietnam, or even^wiui Viet¬ 



n am ^se n eutrali sts, ^ ribout the f 
war, and portrayTheni as hav¬ 
ing a sinister intent 

Vietnamese politicians, es¬ 
pecially those out of power and 
favor do not necessarily share 
the general simplified Ameri¬ 
can distinction between “pro- 
. Communist” and “anti-Com- 
jmunist” elements in Southeast 
’Asia. ‘ ^ 

I Since Hand has cooperated 
fully with the government in¬ 
vestigation, the Justice De- 
fpartment could also subpoena, 
^Thai’s “internal notes” andj 
presumably spell out In courtj 
the point of view that he vr 
expressing. . j 

Although there is continu-j 
ing legal dispute on this point, 
it is generally accepted that- 
juries are permitted to infer a 
criminal defendant’s “intent”, 
on the basis of circumstantial 
evidence presented at trial. 

The appearance of Thai’s; 
name in the new Ellsberg in¬ 
dictment also revived specula¬ 
tion that some of the sub¬ 
poenas issued by ^bother 
i grand jury investigating the 
Pentagon papers in Boston 
may be based on the govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to establish 
Connections with a “foreign 
power.” 

Frequent Contacts : 

Two of the witnesses called' 
to. testify there—Noam Chom- 1 
sky, a linguistics professor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Richard A. 
Falk, a. professor of interna¬ 
tional law at Princeton-have 
had frequent contacts with the 
North Vietnamese and NLF in 
Hanoi and Paris. 

Both of them are friends of 
Ellsberg, but have refused to 
testify before the grand jury 
about whether they had any 
knowledge of the Pentagon 
Papers. 

After they raised the suspi¬ 
cion that .they ha d_been,t he 
obtcctrrrf^' wiretapping by the * 


gov ernmen t, a federal judge 
in ^TJoslon excused—Ghomcky 
and Falk from testifying. The 
government has since denied 
the wiretapping in formal, 
court papers, however, and the 
two professors have been-; 
called to appear once again j 
when the grand jury resumes 
its hearings on January 18. 

(An appellate court ruling 
last Friday restricting the 
grand jury from questioning 
an aide to Sen. Mike Gravel 
(D-Alaska) had no effect on 
Chomsky, Falk or most other 
prospective witnesses.) 

Of“ the people close to Dan, w 
Chomsky said last week, “Dick 
Falk and I have the closest 
connections to the^orth Viet¬ 
namese. Iassume they would 
like to show and believe true 
that There was contact be¬ 
tween Dan and the North Viet¬ 
namese, through us, on the 
Pentagon Papers.” 

Chomsky, who said he will- 
continue to fight his subpoena 
on other grounds, added that 
“there is nothing to it. They’ll 
be disappointed if I ever tes-: 
tify.” . 1 

For his own part, Falk said 
any such suggestion is “far¬ 
fetched, given the realities.” * 
He asserted that his contact 
with the Vietnamese Commu-. 
nists—for example, when he. 
went to Paris last June to dis- , 
cuss the prisoner-of-war issue 
with negotiates at the Viet-, 
nam peace talks—was moti¬ 
vated by “ultra-patriotism. 

I was trying to help end the 
war.” 

Additional indictments in 
the Pentagon papers case are 
anticipated in Boston, how¬ 
ever, and there, too, the gov¬ 
ernment would presumably be 
permitted to establish the “in¬ 
tent” of disclosure in part on. 
the basis of inferences that 
might be drawn from Ells¬ 
berg’s relationship with Falk, 

and Chorpsky* “* 

,v Tfomcally v this ap qro9,ch_ip ; 
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tJifi_px^ecution ‘ may sg gve 
to frustrate other government 
agencies seeking to end the 
war, such as the .Department 
of State. 

As American policy has 

shifted tward winding down * 

• the war and attempting to 
withdraw from Vietnam, it is 
on just such recognized neu¬ 
tralists as Vu Van Thai—and ' 
perhaps-even on individuals 
like Falk and Chomsky—that 
the U.S. government may have 
to rely for passing vital diplo¬ 
matic messages.- .... 

Other Keys - 

Another clue to government 
other keys to government 
strategy in the new indictment 
of Ellsberg and .Anthony J. 
Russo Jr., his long-time friend 
and Rand colleague. 

Ellsberg’s arsenal of defense 
lawyers had been expecting ; 
the original indictment re- • 
turned against him last sum¬ 
mer to be supplanted by a new 
and more specific one, but 
they were caught by surprise l 
when the government moved 
only six days before pre trial . 
hearings were scheduled to 
open in Los Angelos. 

By waiting so long, the Jus¬ 
tice Department managed to 
flush out much of the de¬ 
fense’s own strategy in prelim¬ 
inary court papers. J r ) 

It became clear from the •• 
pre-trial motions filed on Ells- i 
berg’s behalf, for example, * 
that the defense will assert 
that the Pentagon Papers 
prosecution involves a rare : 
use of the federal espionage 
act and that it will also raise 
:the specter of a “selective . 
prosecution’ of one person 
who leaked documents, while , 
others go free every day. 

One of Ellsberg’s lawyers, 
former New York Republican 
Sen.-.Charles E. GoodeU, ac- ’ 
knowledged last week that the ; 
new indictment would be a 
harder one to defend against 
in court. 

By using the conspiracy 
charge against Ellsberg and j 
Russo, the government re- j 
moved from itself the burden 
of proving every one of the al¬ 
leged acts committed by the 
defendants. If their plans can . 
be established adequately to 
the jury , that cou ld be eno ugh 
to obtain a conviction. ■£ 


The government afos o lippe d 
its c ”EanfT^by charging Russo 
only with “receiving” the clas¬ 
sified documents in the new. 
indictment. 

Lawyers close to the case 
read that as meaning that in¬ 
dictments may be forthcoming 
in Boston against newspapers 
and publishing houses, along 
with individual employees of 
the organizations who person- 



VU VAN THAI NOAM CHOMSKY 

a ^ .. Ijj llsberg’s friend ... “nothing to it” 
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By Sanford J. Ungar 

Washington Post Staff Writers 

The Justice Department in¬ 
troduced a new element of n- 
trigue into the Pentagon Pap¬ 
ers case 10 days ago when it 
named a former South Viet¬ 
namese ambassodr to Wash¬ 
ington as an alleged “co-con¬ 
spirator” in disclosure of the 
top secret Defense Depart¬ 
ment history of the Vietnam 
war. 

Although it charged him 
with no crime, a federal grand 
jury-in Los Angeles said that 
Vu Van Thai, 52, had “confed¬ 
erated” with Daniel Ellsberg 
and two others to reveal class¬ 
ified documents in violation 
of the federal espionage act. 

By doing that, according to 
lawyers who have followed the 
case for the past seven 
months, the governement may' 
have provided a vital clue to 
its prosecution strategy. 

They suggest that the gov¬ 
ernment’s objective may be 
to make thai, who became an 
outspoken advocate of a nego¬ 
tiated settlement to the war 
upon his retirement from Sai¬ 
gon’s diplomatic corps in eai>ly 
1967, a vehicle for proving 
Ellsberg’s “intent” in releas¬ 
ing the papers. 

Criminal conviction under 
the espionage act, or conspir¬ 
acy to violate the act, requires 
proof that the defendant “has 
reason to believe” that the 
documents he revealed” could 
be used to the unjury of the, 
United States or to the advan¬ 
tage of any foreign nation ” 

; From the start, it has been 
Assumed in legal circles that 
the government would have a 
difficult t\me establishing this 
in its case against Ellsberg. 

Aid Stressed 

I Ellsberg’s lawyers have 
made it clear, for example, 
that when he takes the wit¬ 
ness stand in his own defense, 
‘.be will tell the jury that he\in- 
Vcndcd to help, rather than 
fyurt, the national interest py 
leaking the papers to fte 
press. 
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► But in its new indictment '■cues Mom Thai 
against Eilsberg on DecemWV Leslie Gelb, a long-ikwe-^ 
4 f!r f°Y ernr f\fnt alleged fcjr sociate of Ellsburg, said “Dan 
if 1 .. s . ttlat he had at- took a i 0 t 0 f cues about South 
3 given the classified doc* Vietnamese politics from Thai 
umen s to a representative (in* He was always quoting him ad- 
e r vent r an ex ’ re P res enta- miringly.” Gelb was the direc- 
... r P | . a * orei & n power—u lor of the task force that wrote 
Va ” fha . i * . . 1 the Pentagon Papers, 

rj). le i4 lnd,c tment says that Thai, novv a consultant for a 
1 31 possessed” one volume United Nations river develop- 
B60 he Papers on 0ctober 19 ,i rnent program in the West Af 


y T . . • rican nation of Senegal, has 

* .. a so c “ ar ges that Eilsberg refused to respond to repeated 
™ lngly conve y M an( J I phone calls to Dakar, that na- 
did wilfully communicate, de-; tion’s capital, 
liver and transmit” that vol- In a New York Times dis-i 
ume Tka * “during the pe- patch from Senegal, he was I 
* rom about August quoting him admiringly.’* 1 
29 1969, to about May 20, 1970” “I am a friend of Dan Ells- 
ln Fos An S e l e s. . berg.” But he added that, “as 

Tiie . v olume involved covers to this case, it is a political af- 
American diplomatic contacts fair, and since at the present, 
aimed at ending the war and time I am an international' 
obtaining release of U.S. pris- civil servant, rules forbid me 
oners, and is one of the four to comment on a Vietnamese 
that Eilsberg has said he held political affair.’ 
hack from the press because Justice Department aides, 
they were too sensitive. : invoking a ban on discussion 

After his retirement as a of pending criminal cases, 
diplomat, Thai—once a high. have also refused to elaborate 
official under South Vietna-J on Thai’s alleged involvement 
mese president Ngo Dinh i or to say whether the Vietna- 
Diem—never returned to Sai-!jmese ex-diplomat cooperated 

Pnn Onnoronfltt i____n_:_ 


naiji£^e--niyitralists, about the government, a fofo mi jud g* 


gon, apparently because of 
fundamental differences with 
then-premier Nguyen Cao Ky. ; 

Instead, the wealthy and j 
worldly-wise Thai stayed on in 
the United States, serving for : 
about three-and-a-half years t\ 
as a consultant to American! 
research organizations, most j 
notably the Rand Corporation | 
in Santa Monica, California,! 
where Eilsberg then worked, j 

Rand confirmed last week j 
that Thai consulted with the | 
“think tank” on questions in-! 
volving Vietnam for three; 
years beginning October 
1 , 1967 . 

Although none of his writ¬ 
ings were published, a Rand 
spokesman said that Thai was 
the author of “internal notes,” 
cryptically known as “D’s” 
within the organization. 

1A Harvard professor cl*se 
to} Ellsburg said that Dan .bid 
a peries of interviews with yu 
Van Thai for Rand. They h.kd 
long, long conversations. Dan 
thinks the world of him.” 1 


jin the Pentagon Papers inves 
|tigation. 

What Ellsberg’s lawyers 
I fear, however, is that the pros¬ 
ecution will seek to document 
iany contacts Thai might have 
had with the North Vietna¬ 
mese or with the National 
Liberation Front of South 
.Vietnam, or even with Viot- 
1 D 


war, and portray them as hav¬ 
ing a sinister intent. 

Vietnamese politicians, es 


in Boston excused Chomsky 
and Falk from testifying. The 
government has since denied 


pecially those out of power and i the wir etapping in formal 
favor do not nocessarily share i C0Urt P a P ers > however, and the 
the general simplified Ameri-1 two P™fcssors have been 


can distinction between “pro* 


'called to appear once again 


Communist” and “anti-Com-L when the grand i ur y resumes 
munist” elements in Southeast! lts , hearings on January 18. 
'Asia. I (An appellate court ruling 

! Since Rand lias cooperated last J Friday restricting the 
fully with the ^Vernment in . grand jury from questioning 
: vestigation, the Justice De-! a J} aide t0 Sen * Mike Gravel 
jpartment could also subpoena ii?" A , ka ) had no e ^ ect on 
Thai’s “internal notes* and> msky ’ Faik or most other 
presumably spell out in court P^spective witnesses.) 

,the point of view that hewasLP f ‘ the people close to Dan, 1 * 
expressing. • \ Chomsky said last week, “Dick 

I Although there is continu-j Falk and 1 have the closest 
ing legal dispute on this point, connec tions to the North Viet- 
! it is generally accepted that! r|^ mese - I a *s s um e they would 
juries are permitted to infer a !!_ ke t° show and believe true 
j criminal defendant’s “intent” there was contact be- 

on the basis of circumstantial tween Dan and the North Viet- 
evidence presented at trial. ‘ , namese, through us, on the 

The appearance of Thai’s , Pe nt a gon Papers.” 
name in the new Eilsberg in- Chomsky, who said he will 

dictment also revived specula- con tinue to fight his subpoena 
tion that some of the sub- othe . r grounds, added that 
poenas issued by another ''there is nothing to it. They’ll 
grand jury investigating thei! 3 .® dlsa PP° in ted if I ever tes- 
; Pentagon papers in Boston ,. . t . „ 

may be based on the govern-1 * or own P ar t» l^lksaid 
ment’s efforts to establish i? 1ny ™ ch . suggestion is “far- 
' connections with a “foreign fet £ hed > given the realities.” 
power.” j He asserted that his contact 

with the Vietnamese Commu- 
Frequent Contacts ! nists—for example, when he 

Two of the witnesses called went to Paris last June to dis- 
to testify there—Noam Chom- cuss the prisoner-of-war issue 
sky, a linguistics professor at with negotiaters at the Viet- 
the Massachusetts Institute of nam peace talks—was moti- 
Technoiogy, and Richard *A. vated by “ultra-patriotism. 
Falk, a professor of interna-|l was trying to help end the* 
^gnaljaw at Princeton—have! war.” 

.had frequent contacts with thel Additional indictments in 
Nortll Vietnamese and NLF ini the Pentagon papers case are 
Hanoii and Paris. anticipated in Boston, hpw- 

Both of them are friends of ever, and there, too, the ^ov- 
Ellsb^rg, but have refused to ernment would presumably be 
testify before the grand jury permitted to establish the,“in- 
about whether they had any tent” of disclosure in part on 
knowledge of the Pentagon the basis of inferences that 
Papers. ! might be drawn from Elis- 

After they raised the suspi- j berg’s relationship with Falk 
cion that they had been the and Chomsky. *—— 

objt/rt uf w iretapping by the ' Ironically, this approach U 




thtt.. ', peo& ?cution may serve 
to frustrate other government 
agencies seeking to end the 
war, such as the Department 
of State. 

As American polio has 
shifted tward winding down 
the war and attempting to 
withdraw from Vietnam, it is 
on just such recognized neu¬ 
tralists as Vu Van Thai—and 
perhaps even on individuals 
like Falk and Chomsky—that 
the U.S. government may have 
to rely for passing vital diplo¬ 
matic messages. 


Other Keys 

Another clue to government 
other keys to government 
strategy in the new indictment 
of JEllsberg and Anthony J. 
Russo Jr., his long-time friend 
and Rand colleague. 

Ellsberg’s arsenal of defense 
lawyers had been expecting 
the original indictment re¬ 
turned against him last sum 
mer to be supplanted by a newj 
and more specific one, but 
they were caught by surprise 
when the government moved 
only six days before pre trial 
j hearings were scheduled to 
open in Los Angelos. 

By waiting so long, the Jus¬ 
tice Department managed to 
jflijsh out much of the de¬ 
fense's own strategy in prelim¬ 
inary court papers. 

I; became clear from :he 
pre-trial motions filed on Ells¬ 
berg’s behalf, for example, 
that the defense will assert 
that the Pentagon Papers 
prosecution involves a rare 
use of the federal espionage 
act and that it will also raise 
the specter of a “selective 
prosecution’ of one person 
• who leaked documents, while 
others go free every dav. 

One of Ellsberg’s lawyers* 
former New York Republican 
Sen. Charles E. GoodeP, ac¬ 
knowledged last week that the 
new indictment would be a 
harder one to defend against 
in court. 

By using the conspiracy 
charge against Ellsberg and 
Russo, the government re¬ 
moved from itself the burden 
of proving every one of the al¬ 
leged acts committed by the 
defendants. If their plans can 
be established adequately to 
the jury, that could be enough 
•to obtain a conviction. 
i The government also tipped 
jits hand by charging Russo 
! only with “receiving” the clas¬ 
sified documents in the new 
indictment. 

Lawyers close to the case 
!read that as meaning that in¬ 
dictments may be forthcoming 
in Boston against newspapers 
and publishing houses, along 
wiiTT indnjdual emp forcoo of 
the organizations who person¬ 
ally “rprpivpH” th*» Paiiprt 
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Threatened 


In Californiaj 

Special to The Washington Post | 

PALO ALTO, Calif-, Jan. 7* 
— An assassination threat 
against Danief^Ellsberg was 

versity tonight shortly before 
he was to address a gathering 
! at the University Chapel. 

; According to campus police, 
the young male caller said, 
“Daniel Ellsberg will be as¬ 
sassinated tonight. Please pass 
on the word so innocent peo¬ 
ple won’t be hurt.” 

At the time he received 
word of the threat Ellsberg 
was attending the wedding of* 
Anthony Russo, an associate 
in the release of the Pentagon 
papers, who is also under in¬ 
dictment in Los Angeles. 

When told by police of the 
threat, Ellsberg accused them 
of “psychological intimida¬ 
tion.” He was forced to cut 
his speech shprt. Police did 
mnt.rrvrvm^nt on the incident. 
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ELLS BERG 12-31 NX 
DAY LD 

t LOS ANGELES (UPI)—THE CHARGES AGAINST DANIEL ELLSBERG IN THE 
i PENTAGON PAPERS LEAK WERE REPLACED THURSDAY BY A MORE SEVERE INDICTMENT 
THAT INCREASED THE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE PENALTY AGAINST HIM FROM 20 YEARS 
IN PRISON TO 115. 

A FEDERAL GRAND JURY WHICH BROUGHT THE NEW 15-COUNT INDICTMENT ALSO 
INDICTED ELLSBERG *S FRIEND AND COLLEAGUE, ANTHONY J. RUSSO, AND 
NAMING A YOUNG ADVERTISING WOMAN AND A FORMER SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AS UNCHARGED COCONSPIRATORS. 

THE NEW CHARGES WERE BASED ON THE 1940 ESPIONAGE LAW. 

"THIS IS PART OF THE OVERALL POLICY OF ESCALATION BY THE 
ADMINISTRATION," RUSSO TOLD NEWSMEN AFTER SURRENDERING TO FEDERAL 
AUTHORITIES. "YOU HAVE SEEN HOW THEY HAVE ESCALATED THE WAR AND THIS IS 
HOW THEY ARE DOING IT ON THE DOMESTIC FRONT." 

RUSSO WAS RELEASED ON HIS PERSONAL RECOGNIZANCE, 
t AT A NEWS CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK, ELLSBERG—WHO HAS ADMITTED MANY 

Jl TIMES IN PUBLIC THAT HE LEAKED THE PENTAGON PAPERS TO NEWSMEN—SAID THE 
5 NEW INDICTMENTS CAME AS NO SURPRISE AND THAT HE WOULD PLEAD NOT GUILTY. 
* "I STOLE NOTHING, I DID NOT COMMIT ESPIONAGE AND I AM NOT AWARE OF 

VIOLATING ANY CRIMINAL STATURE," ELLSBERG SAID. 

HE WAS INDICATED THAT HE WILL BASE HIS DEFENSE ON THE ARGUMENT THAT 
IT WAS HIS DUTY AS A CITIZEN TO MAKE PUBLIC THE CONTROVERSIAL PENTAGON 
REPORT ON THE ORIGINS OF THE VIETNAM WAR, SO THAT .THE PEOPLE OF THE 
COUNTRY WOULD KNOW WHAT THEIR LEADERS KNEW. 

THE NEW INDICTMENT IDENTIFIED AS COCONSPIRATORS--BUT BROUGHT NO 
CHARGES AGAINST—LYNDA SINAY, AND VU VAN THAI, FORMER SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES. 

MISS SINAY, 27, A PETITE, DARK-HAIRED WOMAN, ONCE WAS PRESIDENT OF 
AN ADVERTISING AGENCY. SHE WAS GRANTED IMMUNITY WHEN SHE TESTIFIED 


BEFORE THE GRAND JURY. HER LAWYER TOLD NEWSMEN AFTER HER TESTIMONY THAT 
SHE TOLD THE GRAND JURY SHE HAD REPRODUCED DOCUMENTS FOR ELLSBERG ON 
THE PHOTOCOPY MACHINE IN HER OFFICE. (& j- 1 vL £> £ Q -O 

THAI WAS IDENTIFIED AS AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES FROM LA''TE 
196 5 TO EARLY 1967, AND IS NOW BELIEVED TO BE WITH A 

DEVELOPMENT TEAM WORKING ON A RIVER PROJECT IN SENEGAL. % i 

THE INDICTMENT CHARGES THAT THAI RECEIVED FROM ELLS 1 BE'TWEEN 
AUGUST, 19 69 AND MAY, 1970—WHEN THAI WAS A U.N. OFFICIAL —A VOLUME OF 
THE PENTAGON PAPERS THAT WAS TITLED, IN PART, "SETTLETTEflT a3Tt 
CONFLICT, NEGOTIATIONS 196 7-68, HISTORY OF CONTACTS." 
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ELLSBERG ORIGINALLY WAS INDICTED ON COUNTS OF POSSESSING GOVERNMENT 
*> DOCUMENTS WITHOUT AL JHORIZATION AND CONVERTING THEM TO HIS OWN USE. THE 
1 CHARGES CARRIED A MAXIMUM PENALTY OF 20 YEARS IN PRISON AND A $20,000 
j FINE. 

UNDER THE NEW INDICTMENT, HE WAS ACCUSED OF 11 FEDERAL CRIMES PLUS 
CONSPIRACY, WHICH WOULD LEAVE HIM LIABLE, IF CONVICTED ON ALL COUNTS, 

TO A MAXIMUM SENTENCE OF 115 YEARS IN PRISON AND A $120,000 FINE. 

THE NEW INDICTMENT CHARGES THAT ELLSBERG OBTAINED SECRET DEFENXIK0D0(fi 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON MILITARY MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN VIETNAM. 

IT ACCUSES HIM OF CONSPIRACY WITH RUSSO, THAI AND MISS SINAY. HE IS 
ACCUSED OF INVOLVEMENT IN STEALING, RECEIVING, CONCEALING, CONVEYING 
AND REFUSING TO RETURN CLASSIFIED MATERIAL AND DEFRAUDING THE 
GOVERNMENT BY CONTRAVENING ITS CONTROL OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL. 

) RUSSO AMD ELLSBERG WERE BOTH .RESEARCHERS AT THE RAND CORP. IN SANTA 
MONICA, CALIF., FROM WHERE THE GOVERNMENT CHARGES THE PENTAGON PAPERS 1 
1 WERE STOLEN. 

1 RUSSO ALREADY HAS SPENT 47 DAYS IN JAIL FOR CONTEMPT FOR REFUSING TO 
i TESTIFY IN SECRET BEFORE THE GRAND JURY THAT INDICTED ELLSBERG, EVEN 
THOUGH HE HAD BEEN OFFERED IMMUNITY. HE ONCE SAID THAT HE WAS PROUD TO 
STAND WITH ELLSBERG IN TAKING RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE LEAK. 

RUSSO WAS RELEASED FROM JAIL WHEN HE AGREED TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE 
GRAND JURY IN RETURN FOR A TRANSCRIPT OF HIS TESTIMONY TO MAKE PUBLIC 
IN A BARGAIN IMPOSED BY A FEDERAL JUDGE. THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT LATER 
REFUSED TO GO ALONG WITH THE TRANSCRIPT DEAL, SO HE NEVER TESTIFIED. THE 
JUDGE RU LED THAT RUSSO HAD PURGED HIMSELF OF CONTEMPT BY HIS 
WILLINGNESS. 

. FEDERAL ATTORNEYS SAID THURSDAY, HOWEVER, THAT SINCE RUSSO NEVER HAD 
‘ ACTUALLY APPEARED BEFORE THE GRAND JURY, HE WAS NOT PROTECTED BY THE 
IMMUNITY THAT HAD BEEN OFFERED IN RETURN FOR HIS TESTIMONY. 

I. AC 420AES 
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ELLS BERG 1-5 NX 

- DA Ioq D ANGELES (UPI)—DANIEL ELSSBERG, INDICTED ON MORE SERIOUS 
CHAPG r S IN THE PENTAGON PAPERS CASE, PLEADED INNOCENT AGAIN TUESDAY 
A^D SAID HE WILL BASE HIS DEFENSE ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO 

j KNOW THE TRUTH AEOUT THE VIETNAM WAR. wrTMMTMr 

A FEDERAL JUDGE SCHEDULED ELLSBERG TO GO ON TRIAL BEGINNING 
!MARCH 7. WITH HIS ACCUSED CO-CONSPIRATOR, ATHONY J. RUSSO. 

"THE PUBLIC’S RIGHT TO KNOW IS WHAT THIS TRIAL IS ALL ABOUT, 
ELLSBERG TOLD NEWSMEN ON THE STEPS OF THE FEDERAL COURTHOUSE. 

"IT IS ABOUT THE RIGHT TO KNOW BOUT THE fTHF^PEOPL^CAN 

FIVE PRESIDENTS HAVE CARRIED OUT IN THIS WAR, SO THEY (THE PEOPLE) CAN 

^ ACT ELLSBERG R APPEARED T T0 S PLEAD’INNOCENT TO 12 CHARGES HANDED DOWN BY A 
i FEDERAL GRAND JURY LAST WEEK, REPLACING THE TWO CHARGES ORIGINALLY 

* LOD Se D w?S A ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES GOODELL, FORMER REPUBLICANS ENA TOR 

FROM NEW YORK AND NOW CHAIRMAN OF THE ^SJIS^LS^ac^a^C^COUNSEL 8 
ELLSBERG. GOODELL APPARENTLY HOPES TO ENTER THE CASE AS CO-COUNSEL 

P ^ells"berg^has'admitted publicly many times that it was he who turned 
OVER TO THE NEW YORK TINES AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS THE SECRET REPORT 
tup ORIGINS OF THE WAR IN VIETNAM. HE AND *RUSSO WERE RESEARCHERS 
™ THE RAND cop! THINK TANk! EROM WHERE THE GOVERNMENT SAYS THE 

MUL ELLSBER(f AO PO HAD U PREVIOUSLY BEEN CHARGED WITH UNAUTHORIZED 
pnccr^inNOF the documents AND CONVERTING -THEM TO HIS OWN USE. 

'THE MAXIMUM PENALTY FOR CONVICTION ON THOSE CHARGES IS 20 YEARS IN 
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J THE NEW INDICTMENT CONTAINS 12 COUNTS AGAINST ELLSBERG CARRYING A 1 
MAXIMUM PENALTY OF UP TO 115 YEARS IN PRISON. THE NEW INDICTMENT IS 1 
BASED ON THE 1940 ESPIONAGE LAW AND ALLEGES THEFT, FRAUD, REFUSAL TO 
RETURN THE DOCUMENTS AND CONSPIRACY WITH RUSSO, LOS ANGELES 
ADVERTISING WOMAN LYNDA SINAY, AND VU VAN THAI, SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES FROM 1965 TO 1967. 

THAI AND MISS SINAY WERE NAMED AS CO-CONSPIRATORS BY THE GRAND JURY 
BUT WERE NOT INDICTED. MISS SINAY WAS GRANTED IMMUNITY IN RETURN FOR ’ 
TESTIFYING BEFORE THE GRAND JURY, AND THAI, NOW WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS, IS BELIEVED TO BE WORKING IN AFRICA. 

THE INDICTMENT CHARGES ELLSBERG GAVE THAI A SECRET U.S. DOCUMENT ON 
THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONTACTS IN SOUTH VIETNAM. 

ELLSBERG WAS ACCOMPANIED BY RUSSO, 35, WHO DECLINED TO ENTER A PLEA 
ON THE GROUNDS HE HAD BEEN GRANTED IMMUNITY TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE 
GRAND JURY. 

THE JUDGE ENTERED A PLEA OF INNOCENT FOR HIM, SAYING IT WOULD NOT 
PREJUDICE HIS ARGUMENT. 
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Mr. Otepka Replies to Some Accusations 


Mr. Nicholas von Hoffman’s commentary 
on the merits of The Washington Monthly 
(Post, December 29), includes the statement 
“It will do things like compare Daniel Ells- 
berg, the guy who stole the Pentagon Papers, 
with Otto Otepka, the right wing guy 
who gave classified State Department docu¬ 
ments to J. O. Sourwine of the Senate Inter¬ 
nal Security Subcommittee.” 

In his accolades to the magazine’s editor 
3 nd staff Mr. von Hoffman says “It has a 
group of good, new* young writers who do 
weP-researched entertaining essays^ that 
really do tell you things you didn't ki jr be- 
fore." He credits the editor. Mr. Charles Pe¬ 
ters, for discovering new' talent which can 
dig up people inside the bureaucracy who 
don’t have to do expensive research because 
they already know. “You have to find some¬ 
one with direct involvement and match him 
up with a w T riter like Taylor Branch,” says 
Mr. Peters, via Mr. von Hoffman. 

Back to the drawing boards, fellas! 

Mr. Branch has been mismatched. There is 
nc authoritative bureaucrat, young or old, 
with direct or indirect involvement who can 
corroborate the following statements made 
about me by Mr. Branch in the October 
issue of The Washington Monthly: 

• That I violated national security by slip¬ 
ping classified documents to Mr. Sourwine. 

• That I was fired from the State Depart¬ 
ment in 1963. 

•That I sent classified documents to Mr. 
Sourwine from which I had clipped the clas¬ 
sification stamps. 

• That I fired a State Department em¬ 
ployee who had leaked a secret survey to 
Kennedy campaign sources in 1960. 

• That I gave senators a batch of classified 
documents. 

I have never violated national security 
a nd 1 h^v e never been charged wi th that of- 
fense. u 




.07 


slip, leak or otheryio 5 £^scaretly 
convey any classified document to anyone in 
Congress or anyone outside of government. 
I furnsihed relevant information to a con¬ 
gressional committee during a formal hear¬ 
ing. on its request, while appearing as a duly 
summoned witness. My testimony helped es¬ 
tablish that three State Department officers 
had lied under oath. 

I have never been fired by the State De¬ 
partment or by any other government 
agency. My employment with the depart¬ 
ment was terminated by my voluntary trans¬ 
fer to my present position on June 30, 1969. 

I did not clip classification stamps from 
any classified document and I did not fur¬ 
nish any clipped or mutilated documents to 
anyone. The State Department informed me 
in writing that I did not personally clip any 
document. I do not know who did the actual 
clipping, I know of no one who has been 
charged with that offense. The department 
has refused to inform Congress why the per¬ 
son responsible has not been prosecuted. All 
of the clipping charges were mysteriously 
dropped by the department. 

I have not fired any State Department em¬ 
ployee. I had no authority to do so. None of 
the persons involved in the 1960 incident 
was dismissed from the government. 

I did not furnish a batch of classified doc¬ 
uments to anyone. I furnished two, and only 
two, documents to a congressional commit-, 
tee carrying the classificaiton “Confiden¬ 
tial.” I had classified these documents my¬ 
self. 

I am confident that intelligent readers 
will conclude once they obtain accurate data 
from the media that there is no basis what¬ 
soever for comparing Mr. Ellsbe^’s action 
with mine. 

OTTO F. OT EPKA. 

1 p Mt/nber. Subversive Activitiei Contr ol Bc.ard. 
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'Peo pie's right to know' 

"LOS ANGELES—Dr. Daniel ^Ellsberg. indicted on additional 
charges including conspiracy, said he will base h ; s defense on the 
people’s right to know the truth about the Vietnam war. Ellsberg is 
scheduled to go on trial March 7 with Anthony J. Russo, named by 
a grand jury as a co-conspirator. 

“The people’s right to know is what this trial is all about,” Ells¬ 
berg told newsmen here Tuesday at the Federal courthouse. “It is 
about the right to know the facts about the policies that five presi¬ 
dents have carried out in this war, so they (the people) can act to¬ 
gether to end this war.” 

Ellsberg and Russo appeared at the court to plead innocent. 

. Charles Goodell. formerly U S. senator from New York, who was de¬ 
feated by an alliance of Nixon and Buckley forces, is now chairman 
of the National Defense Committee for Ellsberg. 

The new indictment against Ellsberg carries a maximum penalty 
of 112 years in jail. It is based on the 1940 Espionage Law and al¬ 
leges theft, fraud, refusal to return the documents, and conspiracy 
with Russo. Los Angeles advertising woman Lynda Sinay, and Vu Van 
Thai. South Vietnamese ambassador to the United States from 1965 to 


1967. 


Thai and Miss Sinay were named as co-conspirators by the grand 
jury but were not indicted. Miss Sinay was granted immunity in re¬ 
turn for testifying before the grand jury. Thai is now working for 
the UN in Africa. 

Ellsberg has admitted publicly that he turned over to the New 
York Times and other newspapers a file of documents dealing with 
the Vietnam war which were prepared on the orders of Robert S. Mc¬ 
Namara. then Secretary of Defense. The documents, known as the 
^ Pentagon Papers, have been published by the press and in book form. 
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Public's Right foitnow 
Is Issue, Ellsberg Saysv> 


LOS ANGELAS" (UPI)— 
Daniel Ellsberg pleaded not 
guilty yesterday to a series of 
federal criminal charges 
growing out of the theft of the 
Pentagon papers, and said aft*. 
erward that the public’s right 
to know would be the core of 
his defense. > 

U.S. District Judge William 
M. Byrne set March 7 as the 
trial date for the former Rand 
Corp. researcher who has ad¬ 
mitted he removed secret files 
on the origins and evolution of 
the Vietnam war. 



The same date was set for 
Anthony J. Russo Jr., Ells- 
berg’s former associate, who 
also entered a plea of not 
guilty through the court. 

Ellsberg, 40, had previously 
been charged only with unau¬ 
thorized possession of the doc¬ 
uments and converting them 
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a grand jury returned a new 
TlT TO t meh t With ^ r ^f f l s— 
including conspiracy and a 
charge that he turned over pa¬ 
pers to South Vietnam’s ex¬ 
ambassador to this country, 
Vu Van Thai. 

Ellsberg was accompanied 
to court by former U.S. Sena¬ 
tor Charles Goodelt, New York 
Republican, who apparently 
hopes to enter the case as a 
co-counsel for the defense. 

After the brief hearing, Ells¬ 
berg told newsmen, “The pub¬ 
lic’s right to know is what 
this trial is all about. ... It is 
about the fight to know the 
facts about the policies that 
five presidents have carried 
out in this war so they (the 
American people can act to- * 
gether to end this war before 
another half million tons of 
bo gibs have been dropped be¬ 
fore next New Yea r s-p jy. 1 * 
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1 HE Indianapolis Humane Society re¬ 
ports that thieves are selling large dogs 
to crime-conscious residents in other 
cities. # 

* T DaniefEllsberg pleaded innocent in Los An¬ 
geles to a series of federal criminal charges 
growing out of the theft of the Pentagon pa- 

pers and said the public’s right to know would 
be the core of his defense. * 
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Public's Right to Know 
Ss Issue, Ellsberg Says 

kwimjRiR fTTPIV- a grand jury returned a 
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LOS ANGELES (UPI) 
Daniel Ellsberg pleaded not 
guilty yesterday to a series of 
federal criminal charges 
crowing out of the theft of the 
Pentagon papers, and said aft¬ 
erward that the public’s right 
to know would be the core of 
his defense. 

U.S. District Judge William 
M Byrne set March 7 as the 
trial date for the former Rand 
Corp. researcher who has ad¬ 
mitted he removed secret files 
on the origins and evolution of 
the Vietnam war. 

The same date was set for 
Anthony J. Russo Jr., Ells- 
berg’s former associate, who 
also entered a plea of not 
guilty through the court. 

Ellsberg, 40, had previously 
been charged only with unau¬ 
thorized possession of the doc- 
juments and converting them 
j to his own use, but on Dec. 29 


a grand jury returned a new 
indictment with 15 counts— 
including conspiracy and a 
charge that he turned over pa¬ 
pers to South Vietnam’s ex- 
ambassador to this country, 
Vu Van Thai. 

Ellsberg wa^ accompanied 
to court by fprcner U.S. Sena¬ 
tor CharlesfyoodelL-New York 
Republican, who apparently 
hopes to enter the case as a 
co-counsel for the defense. 

After the brief hearing, Ells¬ 
berg told newsmen, “The pub¬ 
lic’s right to know is what 
this trial is all about.... It is 
about the fight to know the 
facts about the policies that 
five presidents have carried 
out in this war so they (the 
American people can act to¬ 
gether to end this war before 
another half million tons of 
bombs have been dropped be¬ 
fore next New Year’s Day.l^ 
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In Disclosure of War Study 


By Robert Meyers 

, Special to The Washington Post 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 4— 
Daniel Ellsberg pleaded inno¬ 
cent today to 12 federal 
charges stemming from the 
disclosure of a secret Penta¬ 
gon study of the origins of the 
Vietnam war. 

Ellsberg, 40, is charged with 
conspiracy and 11 substantive 
counts alleging theft from the 
government and violation of 
three sections of the federal 
espionage act. 

“I am not guilty of any of 
the counts against me,” Ells¬ 
berg told U.S. District Court 
Judge W. Matt Byrne Jr. 

Antony Joseph Russo Jr., 
34, a codefendant with Ells¬ 
berg in the 15-count indict¬ 
ment, refused to plead on ad¬ 
vice of his attorney. Judge 
Byrne entered a plea of inno- 
• cent to four charges of con¬ 
spiracy and receiving the doc¬ 
uments. 

The 15-count indictment 
that superseded a previous 
one-count indictment of Ells¬ 
berg was issued by a federal 
grand jury here last Wednes¬ 
day. Ellsberg, who has admit¬ 
ted making most of the Penta¬ 
gon Papers available to The 
New York Times and other 
newspapers, is charged with 
steamrg^oncealing and com¬ 
municating government and 
national defense documents. 
Ellsberg and Russo were col¬ 


leagues at tlie Rand Corp. at 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Judge Byrne set March 7 as 
the date for beginning a joint 
trial of Ellsberg and Russo. 
But he said the trial could be 
postponed to April 10 if Leon¬ 
ard Boudin, Ellsberg’s chief at¬ 
torney, is still involved in the 
upcoming conspiracy trial of 
the Rev. Phillip Berrigan and 
seven others in Harrisburg, 
Pa. Boudin and another de¬ 
fense attorney, Charles Nes- 
son, represent Eqbal Ahmad, a 
codefendant in the Harrisburg 
case. 

Attorneys for both Ellsberg 
and Russo unsuccessfully at 
tempted to make discovery 
motions before the court. Bou¬ 
din told the court, “I will op¬ 
pose any government motion 
to dismiss the first indictment 
in favor of the second,” be¬ 
cause of what he contended 
was illegal disclosure of the 
sealed indictment last week in 
Washington. 

Boudin said he expects to 
call “government witnesses 
and others/* a process that 
might take several days. Judge 
Byrne said a hearing on the 
dismissal motion would be 
held March 6. 

Russo’s attorney, Michael 
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Balaban, said, “I have a seri¬ 
ous and substantial question 
as to whether Mr. Russo can 
be subjected to irosecution 
because of his immunity 
grant.** 

Last August, Russo was 
granted immunity from prose¬ 
cution and ordered to testify 
before a grand jury. He re¬ 
fused and spent 47 days in jail 
for civil contempt of court 
Later he agreed to testify, and ; 
his attorneys are now arguing 
this makes him immune from 
prosecution on the charges in 
the new indictment. 

Byrne will hear Russo’s mo¬ 
tion on Jan. 23. \ 

Former New York Republi¬ 
can Sen. Charles E. Goodell 
was introduced to Judge 
Byrne as “special counsel** to 
Ellsberg. Goodell said he 
would seek admission to the 
California bar. 

The former senator did not 
address the court, but later is¬ 
sued a statement calling the 
indictment “a crazy quilt of 
new charges.’’ He saii in the 
statement that the indictment 

charges Ellsberg and Russo [ nday News (New York) 
“with stealing the truth &nd *w York Post 
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United Press International 


l)aniel Ellsbcrg and his wife, right, and left, make their way through a crowd as 
Anthony J. Russo and Katherene Barkley, they leave federal court in, Los Angeles. 
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LOS ANGELES (UPD — Daniel Ellsbcrg 
pleaded innocent today to federal 
charges stemming from new indictments 
in the leak of the secret “Pentagon pap¬ 
ers’* and trial was scheduled for March 
7. He had previously been charged with 




illegal possession of the papers detailing 
decisions in the Vietnam war, but a 
more severe indictment was returned 
Dec. 30 including conspiracy charges 
that multiplied the maximum possible* 
penalty against him from 20 years inf 
prison to 115. 1 
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Special from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON - The talk at 
some holiday cocktail parties in Bos¬ 
ton, Washington and Los Angeles was 
a bit guarded this season. Idle chit¬ 
chat reportedly was getting expen¬ 
sive. 

The stories of Dun Gilford and 
Richard Falk are making the rounds. 

Gifford, a Boston attorney, plays 
tennis and is otherwise friendly with 
persons the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation suspects of stealing the Pen¬ 
tagon papers, the secret government 
documents that show that Lyndon B. 
Johnson misled Mu n t Tican public 


about United States involvement in 
the Vietnam war. 

Some of Gifford’s acquaintances 
|say that the FBI became interested 
in him after he made an off-hand re¬ 
mark at a cocktail party last sum¬ 
mer. Since then Gifford reportedly 
has run up $5000 in legal expenses 
(resisting the efforts of the FBI to get 
him to talk before a grand jury. 

Falk, a Princeton University pro- 
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fessor who says' he has a “trivial re¬ 
lationship” with the matters of inter¬ 
est to the Boston grand jury probing 
the publication of the Pentagon Pap¬ 
ers, says his legal fees are nearly 
$10,000 so far. 

Why don’t these men, if they 
have nothing to hide, simply say 
what they know to the grand jury 
and be done with it? Perhaps they 
have not followed that easy — and 
much less expensive — course of ac¬ 
tion because as lawyers they are so¬ 
phisticated enough to sense the dan¬ 
ger of appearing before a grand jury 
with conspiracy on its collective 
minds. 
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I The Department of Jus¬ 
tice refuS5T“ ter 1 say what 
any of the several grand 
juries currently at work 
around the country have 
under investigation. How¬ 
ever, by the nature of the 
witnesses subpoenaed and 
the government prosecu¬ 
tors involved, it has be¬ 
come common knowledge 
that grand juries in Boston 
and Los Angeles are prob¬ 
ing the possibility of a con¬ 
spiracy behind publication 
of the Pentagon Papers. 

In perhaps a dozen other 
cities — Detroit, Seattle, 
Tucson, Washington and 
New York among them — 
grand juries are known to 
be at work on the matter of 
conspiracy underlying such 
antiwar events as the 
March 1 blast at the United 
States Capitol, the raiding 
of the draft board files, and 
the Mayday demonstra¬ 
tions last spring in Wash¬ 
ington. 

The danger in appearing 
before a grand jury looking 
for conspiracy lies not so 
much in the fairness or 
good intentions of the jury 
members, but rather the 
legal mushimess of the con¬ 
spiracy law. 

The elusive quality of 
conspiracy as a legal con¬ 
cept makes it possible for 
an individual to be charged 
with conspiracy even when 
the other conspirators are 
strangers wham^he has 
never seen. 


A grand ju ry lookin g for 
conspiracy stands as a pe¬ 
culiar double distortion of 
due process under the law 
and before the courts. Both 
the conspiracy law and the 
grand jury—an arm of the 
court—developed histori¬ 
cally as elements of juris¬ 
prudence designed to pro-5 
tect individual citizens 
from malicious, arbitrary*, 
or unlawful prosecution. 

In recent months, how¬ 
ever, despite the Justice 
Department’s reticence 
concerning its investiga¬ 
tions of the antiwar move¬ 
ment, the public facts indi¬ 
cate, critics say, that the 
grand jury and the con¬ 
spiracy law have been used 
with increasing frequency 
to trample individual 
rights of due process rather 
than protiect them. 

The conspiracy law orig¬ 
inated in 1305 as an ele¬ 
ment of English common 
law. Originally it was 
aimed at preventing the 
crown from entering 
agreements with judges 
and prosecutors to gain in¬ 
dictments of persons op¬ 
posed to the crown. The 
conspiracy, as envisioned 
by those who first promul¬ 
gated the conspiracy law, 
would not arise among in¬ 
dividual citizens, but rath¬ 
er among those in power 
who could void the rights 
of individuals simply by 
agreeing to Uirow th em in 
jail. 


Historically, The grand 
jury in the United States 
was originally intended to 
do essentially the same 
thing as the old conspira- 
thing as the old conspiracy 
law in England: Prevent 
malicious, arbitrary or un¬ 
lawful prosecution. 

Because the grand 
jury—by necessity to pro¬ 
tect the innocent—must do 
its work behind closed 
doors, the public has little 
insight into how these pan- 
—els function. However, the 
secrecy that surrounds the 
grand jury has in some 
cases made it vulnerable to 
abuse by overzealous pros¬ 
ecutors. It has been 
charged by some, including 
Frank J. Donner, director 
of the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union research 
project on government sur¬ 
veillance at Yale Universi¬ 
ty, that many grand juries 
probing antiwar dissent 
had become nothing more 
Ithan tools of the FBI. 

“Federal prosecuting of¬ 
ficials—who themselves 
have no power of subpoe¬ 
na—are using the coercive 
powers of the grand jury 
for police and intelligence 
purposes,” say Donner and 
Eugene Cerruti, a New 


York lawyer, writing in the 
current issue of The Nation 
magazine. 

Surprisingly, Justice De¬ 
partment officials readily 
acknowledge a coay rela¬ 
tionship with the grand 
juries, despite longstanding 
traditions of theoretical 
separation between execu¬ 
tive branch prosecutors 
and judicial branch jurists. 

“While it’s true that the . 
grand jury is an arm of the 
court, the US attorney who 
initially requests that a 
jmand jury be impaneled 
can guide that grand jury 
by the evidence he presents 
and the witness he calls,” 
says' Henry E. Petersen, 
deputy assistant attorney 
general for the Justice De¬ 
partment’s Criminal Divi¬ 
sion. 

Although grand jury 
proceedings are secret, the 
experience of several wit¬ 
nesses who have appeared 
before the antiwar conspir¬ 
acy grand juries give some 
indication of how US attor¬ 
neys are indeed “guiding” 
these people’s panels. 

Guy Goodwin, ■''chief of 
the special litigation sec¬ 
tion of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment’s Division for Inter¬ 
nal Security, has become 
the department’s “resident 
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expert*’ on the suspected 
New Left cofteptrtfcy and 
has appeared before seven 
grand juries in the last 
year to ask questions of 
witnesses under subpoena. 

In Tuscon where the 
grand jury last year inves¬ 
tigated the sale of dyna- 
|mite that the FBI said was 
used in antiwar bombings 
on the West Coast, Good¬ 
win reportedly asked one 
witness such questions as 
this: ... '. 

“Describe for the grand 
jury every occasion during 
1970 when you have been 
in contact with, attended 
meeting which were con¬ 
ducted by, or attended by, 1 
or been any place when , 
any individual spoke whom j 
you knew to be a ssociated 
with or affiliated with Stu¬ 
dents for a Democratic So¬ 
ciety, the Weathermen, the 
Communist Party or any 
other organization advo¬ 
cating revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the United 
States.” 

Goodwin clearly could 
not get away with such a 
question in a normal court 
of law. 

However, a grand jury is 
not a normal court of law. 
and witnesses appear with¬ 
out benefit of defense ‘ 
counsel. Goodwin who in 
recent months has made a < 
reputation for himself by 
reason of his—vigor and 1 
persistence in questioning 
grand jury witnesses, is 
free to do in the secrecy of 


the grand j ury room what¬ 
ever his personal ethics 
and the mood of the grand 
jury permit him to do. 

It is the subtle combina¬ 
tion of conspiracy law 
mushiness and grand jury 
manipulation that throws 
fear into the Dun Giffords 
and Richard Falks. A 
grand jury being led by 
someone like Goodwin 
could turn and churn the 
facts until some scrap of 
relationship emerg es or 
some pattern of circum¬ 
stances fixes itself in the 
minds of the grand jury. 



DUN GIFFORD 
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Ellsberg Indicted on 12 new counts 


tA 


By Lyle Denniston 
Washington Star 

WASHINGTON — A Federal 
grand jury, widening the govern¬ 
ment’s Pentagon Papers case, yes¬ 
terday added new charges against 
Daniel Ellsberg and indicted a close 
friend of his, Anthony J. Russo Jr. 

The two men were charged by 
the Los Angeles jury with a con¬ 
spiracy to steal and to distribute the 
secret Pentagon study on the ori¬ 
gins of the Vietnam war. Several 
newspapers published stories on the 
documents, but so far no criminal 
charge has bee»--aimed at a news- 
^aner. 


*1 


Twelve accusations v^/ere leveled 
at Ellsberg, 41, replacinga^two- 
count indictment, involving posses¬ 
sion of documents, the same jury 
issued against him on June 28 and 
to which he had pleaded innocent. 
Four charges were made against 
Russo, 35. 

The new indictment raised sig¬ 
nificantly the risk of long-term im¬ 
prisonment for Ellsberg. By making 
a series of overlapping charges and 
adding a conspiracy charge that 
would require less proof, the gov¬ 
ernment increased its chances of 
winning a conviction. 


The indictment returned Wednes¬ 
day, but announced yesterday* 
charged Ellsberg and Russo under, 
the General Federal Conspiracy Stat¬ 
ute, as well as the general statute 
covering theft of government prop¬ 
erty, and the Federal Espionage Act. 

The counts falling under the Es¬ 
pionage Act and the Conspiracy Act 
require for conviction proof at trial 
that the alleged offender intended 
or had “reason to believe” that the 
documents coul d be us ed “to the 
injury of the United States or to the 
advantage of any foreign nation.” 
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Ellsberg' has contended 
from the start of the con¬ 
troversy that he intended 
the disclosures to help, 
rather than to hurt, the 
United States. 

At a brief press con¬ 
ference in his lawyers* of¬ 
fice in New York, Ellsberg 
told reporters that he stole 
nothing and that he would 
be in Los Angeles on 
Tuesday to answer the in¬ 
dictment. 

Ellsberg, holding tightly 
to his wife’s hand, said of 
Russo’s indictment that the 
government had “chosen to 
indict him on charges that 
are certainly false and that 
they know to be false.” 

Asked whether in view 
of the legal actions against 
him, he would do the same 
thing all over again, Ells¬ 
berg replied: 

“Oh, no, I would have 
released the Papers two in¬ 
vasions earlier.” 

Russo surrendered in 
Federal court in Los 
Angeles later yesterday. 
After Russo declared, “I 
am virtually penniless,” 
Judge Henry Pregerson re¬ 
duced bail from $100,000 to 
$50,000 and released him 
on a personal recognizance 
bond. Arraignment was set 
for next Tuesday. 

^ Russo told w t he j udge: 


“The act for which I have 
taken public fepunstbility 
is an act I am proud of. I 
feel very happy today 
that I will have a chance 
to speak in court.” 

Under the original char¬ 
ges, Ellsberg would have 
faced a maximum sentence 
of 20 years in prison and 
$20,000 in fines if convic¬ 
ted. Conviction on all 12 
charges in the new indict¬ 
ment would lead to a 
maximum sentence of 115 
years and $120,000 in fines: 

If Russo were found guil¬ 
ty of all four charges 
against him, he could face 
a maximum sentence of 35 
years and $40,000 in fines. 

Named in the indictment 
as part of a conspiracy but 
not accused of any crime 
were Vu Van Thai, 52, a 
former ambassador in 
Washington for South Viet¬ 
nam, and Linda Sinay, 28, 
president of a Los Angeles 
advertising agency. The 
.grand jury said they re¬ 
ceived some of the docu¬ 
ments from Ellsberg. 

Miss Sinay, reached by 
phone after the indictment 
was announced, expressed 
surprise, saying, “I thought 
this whole mess was over 
for me. Now I guess it’s 
starting again.” 

She was a key witness at 
the grand jury hearings in 
Los Angeles last June. She 
said Ellsberg had paid her 


$150 to make copies of 
documents on the copying 
machine in her office, but 
she said she did not know 
the contents of the docu¬ 
ments. 

I A Justice Department 
spokesman said Thai had 
left Washington and is now 
in Senegal. Before his ser¬ 
vice here, he had left South 
Vietnam after breaking 
with the late president, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, who was over¬ 
thrown in 1963. Thai was 
named ambassador here in 
1965, and served until 
January 1967. 

Ellsberg is on the faculty 
of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He disclosed 
last summer that he had 
given the Pentagon Papers 
to the newspapers. 

Russo has been a proba¬ 
tion counselor in Los An¬ 
geles. The indictment was 
based on actions which the 
jury alleged the two men 
took as colleagues at Rand 
Corp., the defense research 
“think tank” in Santa Mo¬ 


nica, Calif, tha t^ had c^ is- 
tody of the pentagon study. 

Earlier this year, Russo 
was jailed for 47 days for 
contempt when he refused 
to answer questions before 
the grand jury. He was re¬ 
leased by a Federal judge 
after the Justice Depart¬ 
ment refused to go along 
with an order to permit 
Russo to make public the 
secret transcript of any 
testimony he would give 
before the jury. 

The Los Angeles jury 
and another in Boston are 
continuing their investiga¬ 
tion of the means by which 
the classified documents 
were turned over to the 
press. 

The Supreme Court rul¬ 
ed on June 30 that the 
government could not stop 
newspapers from writing 
stories about the docu- 
- ments has never ruled out 
the possibility of criminal 
prosecution of the n ews- 
papers now thhi the "stories 
have appeared. 




DENIAL — Daniel Ellsberg holds his wife’s hand as 
he tells news conference in New York that govern¬ 
ment’s new charges against him are '‘false.” (AP) 
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LOS ANGELES (UPI) - A federal, 
grand jury re-indicted Dr. Da niel Ells- 
berg yesterday on-serious new charges 
of stealing the top secret Pentagon 
5 apers, and also indicted a former col¬ 
league of his at the Rand Corp. 

The sealed, 15-count indictment great-; 
ly increased the scope of the charges 
against Ellsberg, and for the first 
time accused Anthony J. Russo, 35, of 
participating in the conspiracy. 

Russo, now employed as a probation 
officer, surrendered in federal court here 
later in the day. 
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He was released on his own recogniz¬ 
ance on $50,000 bond, and was ordered 
to appear next week to enter a plea. 

Russo spent 47 days in jail for civil 
contempt when he refused to testify be¬ 
fore a grand jury investigating how parts' 
of the 47-volume classified study of U.S. 
involvement in the Vietnam War fell into 
the hands of newspapers. 

Later, Russo agreed to testify if his 
transcript was made public, but the gov¬ 
ernment declined to go along with the 
plan. •. ... 
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Ellsberg, 40, a senior re¬ 
search fellow atYt ir fl i as g achu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
who publicly acknowledged he 
was responsible for the original 
Pentagon Papers leak to The 
New York Times, has been 
Free on $50,000 bond since his 
original indictment June 28. 

On Wednesday night, Ells¬ 
berg defended the study in New 
York, before a panel of Har¬ 
vard University historians at 
the American Historical Asso¬ 
ciation who charged that as a 
history, it was incomplete and, 
of poor quality. 

Ellsberg said in New Y[ork 
that new indictment did not 
surprise him. “I know the Bos¬ 
ton (U.S.) attorney’s office has 
been working on me,” he said. 
“So obviously another indict¬ 
ment was not another sur¬ 
prise.” 

In a news conference 
yesterday in New York, Ells¬ 
berg said he would plead not 
guilty to the new indictment. 
“I stole nothing, I did not 
commit espionage and I am 
not aware of violating any 
criminal statute.” ' 

HE CHARGED the Indict¬ 
ment, from what he knew of 
reading about it in the press, 
contained “false charges,” but 
his attorney, Leonard Boudin, 
cut him off from rep lying to 
specific charges - before they 
had seen the indictment. 


Ellsberg, who held hands 
iwith his w iTerraiff cia, said, 
“This Christmas present to 
me is nothing compared to the 
Christmas present the Presi¬ 
dent (Nixon) has given 
American fliers recently shot 
down over North Vietnam.” 

Ellsberg also denied that 
Russo had refused to testify 
before the grand jury. Russo 
had offered to testify in pub¬ 
lic, he said. The government’s 
Insistence that the grand jury 
session be in secret was evi¬ 
dence of “the government’s 
commitment to deception,” 
Ellsberg said. 

The new, superseding in¬ 
dictment, announced by the 

K ffice of Atty. Gen. John N. 1 
Mitchell, was returned in Los 
Angeles Wednesday but was 
not opened until yesterday, 
presumably because of expec¬ 
tations that Russo would be 
arrested in the meantime. 

Ellsberg originally was indi¬ 
cated on two counts of pos¬ 
sessing government docu¬ 
ments and converting them to 
his own use, punishable by a 
maximum penalty of years 
^imprisonment and a $20,000 

fine. No trial had been 

scheduled, - --* 

THE NEW INDICTMENT 
accuses him of 11 federal 
crimes plus conspiracy, for 
which he could receive a 
maximum 115-year prison 
sentence and a $120,000 ‘fine if 
convicted. 

The new charges include 
stealing, distributing and re¬ 
fusing to return classified De¬ 
fense Department documents 
obtained from Rand, and il¬ 
legally keeping national de¬ 
fense papers in violation of 
the 1940 Espionage Act. 

Russo’s three counts, plus a 
charge of conspiracy, carry a 
maximum penally? 6l 35 years 
in orison and a $45,000 fine. 


rA 

Named ‘ as co-conspirators 
but not un3er^in3ictment were t 
Vu Van Thai, 52, a former * 
South Vietnamese ambassador 
to Washington in 1965 who 
allegedly received one copy of' 
the Pentagon study, and Mrs. 
Linda Sinay, 28, a Los Angeles ' 
advertising firm employe who 
helped make Xerox copies of 
the papers. - 

Ellsberg was listed in two, 
counts as giving Thai and 
Mr:. Sinay copies of various 
par s of the 47-volume study, 
all but the last four volumes 
of which were declassified by 
the Penta gon after stories on 
the study w&£ fjubiished 

Supreme C&IETassfent in sev¬ 
eral U.S. newspapers. 

THAI, now believed to be 
with a United Nations river 
development project in Dakar, 
Senegal, was said in the 
indictment to have received 
from Ellsberg one volume of» 
the study entitled “Settlement 
of the Conflict — Negotia¬ 
tions, 1967-1968, History ( of 
Contacts.” 

A Justice Department 
spokesman said the new in¬ 
dictments “are not an indica¬ 
tion of whether there will or;- 
will not be any more indict¬ 
ments.” * 

The Justice Department 
sued the New York Times and 

the WasjiingtOft^Post unsuc¬ 
cessfully to prevent further 
publication of the Pentagon 
study. ; 

The Supreme Court voted 6 
to 3 in favor of the news¬ 
papers, which charged the 
government with an uncon¬ 
stitutional attempt at “prior 
restraint” on publication of 
news. 
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Ellsberg Indicted on 12 new counts 


By Lyle Denniston 
Washington Star 

WASHINGTON — A Federal 
grand jury, widening the govern¬ 
ment’s Pentagon Papers case, yes¬ 
terday added new charges against 
Daniel Ellsberg and indicted a close 
friend of his, Anthony J. Russo Jr. 

The two men were charged by 
the Los Angeles jury with a con¬ 
spiracy to steal and to distribute the 
secret Pentagon study on the ori¬ 
gins of the Vietnam war. Several 
newspapers published stories on the 
documents, but so far no criminal 
charge has bee»--aimed at a news- 
^aner. 


Twelve accusations \^ere leveled 
at Ellsberg, 41, replacinga^two- 
count indictment, involving posses¬ 
sion of documents, the same jury 
issued against him on June 28 and 
to which he had pleaded innocent. 
Four charges were made against 
Russo, 35. 

The new indictment raised sig¬ 
nificantly the risk of long-term im¬ 
prisonment for Ellsberg. By making 
a series of overlapping charges and 
adding a conspiracy charge that 
would require less proof, the gov¬ 
ernment increased its chances of 
winning a conviction. 
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The indictment returned Wednes¬ 
day, but announced yesterday, 
charged Ellsberg and Russo under, 
the General Federal Conspiracy Stat¬ 
ute, as well as the general statute 
covering theft of government prop¬ 
erty, and the Federal Espionage Act. 

The counts falling under the Es¬ 
pionage Act and the Conspiracy Act 
require for conviction proof at trial 
that the alleged offender intended 
or had “reason to believe” that the 
documents coul d be us ed “to the 
injury of the United States or to the 
advantage of any foreign nation.” 
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Ellsberg ^ hascohtended 
from the start of the con¬ 
troversy that he intended 
the disclosures to help, 
rather than to hurt, the 
United States. 

At a brief press con¬ 
ference in his lawyers* of¬ 
fice in New York, Ellsberg 
told reporters that he stole 
nothing and that he would 
be in Los Angeles on 
Tuesday to answer the in¬ 
dictment. 

Ellsberg, holding tightly 
to his wife’s hand, said of 
Russo’s indictment that the 
government had “chosen to 
indict him on charges that 
are certainly false and that 
they know to be false.” 

Asked whether in view 
of the legal actions against 
him, he would do the same 
thing all over again, Ells¬ 
berg replied: 

“Oh, no, I would have 
released the Papers two in¬ 
vasions earlier.” 

Russo surrendered in 
Federal court in Los 
Angeles later yesterday. 
After Russo declared, “I 
am virtually penniless,” 
Judge Henry Pregerson re¬ 
duced bail from $100,000 to 
$50,000 and released him 
on a personal recognizance 
bond. Arraignment was set 
for next Tuesday. 

^ Russo told w t iie ju dge: 


“The act for which I have 
taken public fepuiisibility 
is an act I am proud of. I 
feel very happy today 
that I will have a chance 
to speak in court.” 

Under the original char¬ 
ges, Ellsberg would have 
faced a maximum sentence - 
of 20 years in prison and 
$20,000 in fines if convic¬ 
ted. Conviction on all 12 
charges in the new indict¬ 
ment would lead to a 
maximum sentence of 115 
years and $120,000 in fines: 

If Russo were found guil¬ 
ty of all four charges 
against him, he could face 
a maximum sentence of 35 
years and $40,000 in fines. 

Named in the indictment 
as part of a conspiracy but 
not accused of any crime 
were Vu Van Thai, 52, a 
former ambassador in 
Washington for South Viet¬ 
nam, and Linda Sinay, 28, 
president of a Los Angeles 
advertising agency. The 
.grand jury said they re¬ 
ceived some of the docu¬ 
ments from Ellsberg. 

Miss Sinay, reached by 
phone after the indictment 
was announced, expressed 
surprise, saying, “I thought 
this whole mess was over 
for me. Now I guess it’s 
starting again.” 

She was a key witness at 
the grand jury hearings in 
Los Angeles last June. She 
said Ellsberg had paid her 


$150 to make copies of 
documents on the copying 
machine in her office, but 
she said she did not know 
the contents of the docu¬ 
ments. 

I A Justice Department 
spokesman said Thai had 
left Washington and is now 
in Senegal. Before his ser¬ 
vice here, he had left South 
Vietnam after breaking 
with the late president, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, who was over¬ 
thrown in 1963. Thai was 
named ambassador here in 
1965, and served until 
January 1967. 

Ellsberg is on the faculty 
of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He disclosed 
last summer that he had 
given the Pentagon Papers 
to the newspapers. 

Russo has been a proba¬ 
tion counselor in Los An¬ 
geles. The indictment was 
based on actions which the 
jury alleged the two men 
took as colleagues at Rand 
Corp., the defense research 
“think tank” in Santa Mo¬ 


nica, Calif, tha t had cp s- 
tody of the pentagon study. 

Earlier this year, Russo 
was jailed for 47 days for 
contempt when he refused 
to answer questions before 
the grand jury. He was re¬ 
leased by a Federal judge 
after the Justice Depart¬ 
ment refused to go along 
with an order to permit 
Russo to make public the 
secret transcript of any 
testimony he would give 
before the jury. 

The Los Angeles jury 
and another in Boston are 
continuing their investiga¬ 
tion of the means by which 
the classified documents 
were turned over to the 
press. 

The Supreme Court rul¬ 
ed on June 30 that the 
government could not stop 
newspapers from writing 
stories about the docu- 
- ments has never ruled out 
the possibility of criminal 
prosecution of thenews- 
papers now thhi the slories 
have appeared. 
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DENIAL — Daniel Ellsbqrg holds his wife’s hand as 
he tells news conference in New York that govern¬ 
ment’s new charges against him are “false.” (AP) 
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UPI-140 

, LOS ANGELES--ANTHONY J. RUSSO JR., INDICTED ALONG WITH DB. 

I DANIEL ELLSBERG ON SERIOUS NEW CHARGES OF STEALING THE TOP SECRET 
I PENTAGON PAPERS* SURRENDERED IN FEDERAL COURT HERE TODAY® - - 

WHO FBI AGENTS SAID HAD BEEN ELUDING THEM* APPEARED BEFORE 
U.S^DISTRICT COURT JUDGE HARRY PRAGERSON A FEW HOURS AFTER THE 
CFAI ED 15-COUNT INDICTMENT WAS ANNOUNCED IN WASHINGTON. 

BAIL WAS SET AT $100,000, BUT ATTORNEYS FOR THE 35-YEAR-OLD 
FORMER RAND CORP. ASSOCIATE OF ELLSBERG ATTEMPTED TO HAVE THE BOND 

REDUCED. 
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A Commentary 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 

In the course of the last year or so federal grand 
juries have been at work trying to get the goods on 
radicals, liberals, clergymen and allied white trash In 
the following cities: Harrisburg, Pa., Brooklyn, Boston, 
Detroit, Seattle, Manhattan, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
Camden, N.J., Wilmington, Del., San Francisco, Tucson, 
Ariz., and Los Angeles, where they’ve had three grand 

juries. , 

In some instances the work of these grand juries 
has been defensible, indicting people for unlawful trans¬ 
portation of explosives, burning ROTC buildings and 
generally carrying on in ways that even those of us 
who may sympathize with their cause find a wee bit 
hard to justify. However, the bulk of these grand jury 
operations seem to have no other purpose but to harass, 
intimidate and make life miserable for people who’ve 
found disfavor with Assistant Attorney Robert C. Mar- 
dian and those other wet-skinned, hairless fellows born 
without sebaceous glands in the pouches and follicles 
of the Justice Department’s Internal Security Division. 

Take the case of Dun Gifford, the publisher of The 
Morning News , a new, Washington-based national news¬ 
paper that’s scheduled to have a month’s trial run and 
shakedown cruise next April. Gifford, a former ad¬ 
ministrative assistant to Teddy Kennedy, is an ac¬ 
quaintance of Daniel Ellsberg, the Pentagon Paper 
hanger. If that wasn’t bad enough, Gifford is a friend 
Of Neil Sheehan, The New York Times man who broke 

the story. ’ , . , 

His connection with these people was purely social, 
but, be that as it may, he was subpoenaed to appear 
before a federal grand jury in Boston. An honorable 
man, he’s refused to testify, with the result that since 
July when the FBI first paid him a visit he’s run up 
a $5,000 lawyer’s bill in resisting the government’s 
pressure to go behind doors and satisfy MardianJuKali®' 
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for salaciously ungermane bits of chit-chat about his 

friends. ^ *. —— ■■ ■■ ^ ■ « j 

Gifford believes that he was called because the FBI 
tapped his phone and overheard him making dates to 
play tennis with other equally dangerous types One: of 
Gifford’s friends thinks it was a remark Gifford made 
■at a cocktail party that put the creeps onto him. 
Gifford, however, is no lone martyr. He says the 
FBI has bothered “literally hundreds of people m Cam¬ 
bridge” where he lives. Or take the case of Richard 
Falk, a Princeton University professor whos in the 
same fix as- Gifford. “It’s so absurd because I was so 
trivially related to what the press said was the purpose 
of the grand jury inquiry. I was out of the country 
when the Pentagon Papers h ^f n n ft e n d { 
is nonetheless stuck with a $10,000 law biU. People 
don’t understand the magnitude of the expenses, but 
you can’t escape them. I’m a lawyer myself a d 




couilhi’t have avoided going to jail without assistance. 
If yoii\don’t have either personal or economic resources, 
you doii’t have access to the judicial system.” 

Falk’s experience illustrates the Fed’s M.O., and how, 
if you don’t talk to the FBI, they get back at you by 
dragging you in front of a grand jury, a nervous-making 
experience for most of us honest citizens, it being only 

the crooks who have the nerve and the know-how to 
deal with it: 

“They came to my house one day in the summer 
without any prior indication. They said they wanted to 
talk to me about a fellow named Ellsberg. I told them 
I thought what he did was right and in the national 
interest but that I would not discuss it beyond that. 
They said, ‘OK, only general questions,’ and then they 
asked, ‘Do you have the Pentagon Papers in your pos¬ 
sess^? Are they circulating through the New Left?’ 


I asked, ‘What is the New Left?’ and they said, ‘You 
know.’ ” | 

That little conversation cost Falk $10,000 in legal 
fees, but both he and Gifford are in relatively good 
shape. Not so a free-lance writer of considerable repute 
who lives in another city and was caught in Mardian’s 
webs and vines. This poor guy doesn’t have much money 
and must work all the time to keep the Phase II landlord 
happy. His name is being withheld because his case is 
still pending, but it’s already cost him $2,000 he can 
ill afford and much time that he needs for his work. 
He’s in a state of fury close to physical assault. “What 
right do they have to muck around with my life like 
this? I haven’t committed any crime; I haven’t witnessed 
one. Why do I have to go through this demeaning and 
exhausting business? The grand jury was designed to 
be a means for protecting the innocent and they’re 
turning it into an instrument of the government.” 

On the other side of the continent the government 
has been using the grand jury on the anti-draft move¬ 
ment in Los Angeles. There they’ve gone past such 
primitive gestures as draft card burning. 

Instead of dramatic monkeyshines, they’ve assem¬ 
bled a panel of 75 lawyers and another medical panel 
of doctors, dentists, podiatrists, psychiatrists and op¬ 
tometrists. These professional people use the technical 
regulations of the Selective Service System to keep 
young men out of the armed forces. There’s nothing 
illegal or unethical about it. They’re simply doing for 
the draft bait and the cannon fodder what the tax 
lawyers do for their clients ... to wit, get the best 
possible break that the law allows. 

According to William G. Smith, the chairman of 
the lawyers’ panel, their work has been so successful 
that, “Any kid in California who wants to stay out 
can stay out.” He claims that for every young man 
drafted in his area they have to send out induction ,, 
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notices to six others, as compared to a 2 -to-l ratio 
nationwide. His claim is given validity by the fact that 
the government has had three grand Junes and hun¬ 
dreds of FBI agents trying to break the operidmnuP- 
It was for being part of this that the dentist Dr Ber¬ 
nard Bender, was taken off his pleasure boat in the 
Caribbean and brought back to trialon 13 counts of 
putting braces on young men s teeth to keep Jraio 
of the*army. (He was acquitted on seven counts with 
the jury unable to decide on the rest, so he 11 be tried 

again.) * . 

1 Smith reports his fellow lawyers have heenharassed 
by having FBI agents go out and interview their die 
and pull their clients into the grand jury room. T 
has resulted in few trials and fewer convictions a!U 
though again, the expenses have been high, but there 
are so many rich kids fr° m Bweriy Hi s w ^se 
families’ll pay stiff legal fees to beat the draft that 
the money is there to fight back and do it rather sue- 
cessfully. With understandable pride, he points oist that 
no one in Southern California, no one at all, has been 
drafted in the past month. 

Still, the government doesn’t do this to the lax law¬ 
yers or the legal finaglers around Washington sniffing 
special deals for their clients at the regulatory a ^ ies _ 
They don’t get grand juried, or telephone tapped or 
Segregated by the FBI. Not because they re njfllfrftgal. 
ojjJy-fllbfe acceptable. 
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torney in Los Angeles, is being 
forced out of office, adminis¬ 
tration sources said yesterday. 

Meyer’s letter of resignation 
Is expected to be announced 
(by the White House in the next 
few days, but with no indica¬ 
tion that the move is other 
than voluntary. 

Sources in and out of the 
Justice Department differed 
over the reasons for the action. 

Some cited specific cases, 
such as Meyer’s refusal to^ign 
the indictment of Daniel ^lls^ 
berg for unauthorized posses- 
a r + V.« eoprot ppntaeor 


suuco oui — —- * 

been selected, the sources said, 
and will take office at the start 
of the year, subject to Senate 
confirmation of his appoint¬ 
ment 

When Meyer’s name did not 
appear on the indictment of 
Ellsburg by a federal grand 
jury in Los Angeles, Justice 
Department officials said it 
as of no significance imd re¬ 
flected only the fact that he 
had no direct involvement in 
the case. 

Beacuse of the discretion in 


__ ueacuse ui - 

berg for unauthorized posses- prosecutive and settling cases 
the secret Pentagon; that a U.S. attorney enjoys, 
papers. Others said the de- the post i«. a P^erful one 

tn force Mever out particularly m a populous area 

h emmed from a long list of such as Los Angeles. It has 
romcTaintsabout his asserted i often been a stepping stone 
lark^^cooi^raUon and “abra-jto higher judicial or political 
*ive nature.” [office. 
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I ADD 2 ELLSBERG, WASHINGTON 

] IllsBERG WAS charged with stealing and distributing 

!GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS WORTH MORE THAN $100 AND RUSSO WITH 
j RECEIVING. BOTH WERE CHARGED UNDER THE ESPIONAGE ACT WITH 
ACQUIRING AND ILLEGALLY RETAINING NATIONAL DEFENSE DOCUMENTS. 

THE DOCUMENTS—THE CELEBRATED PENTAGON PAPERS AS THEY 
BECAME MOWN — WERE BASED ON A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS AND 
THE PROGRESS OF THE VIETNAM WAR INITIATED BY ROBERT S. 

MCNAMARA BEFORE HE STEPPED DOWN AS DEFENSE SECRETARY IN 
1968. 

THE PAPERS WERE CITED BY CRITICS OF THE WAR AS SUPPORTING 
THEIR ARGUMENT THAT THE UNITED STATES NEVER SHOULD HAVE 
BECOME SO EMBROILED IN VIETNAM. 

SUPPORTERS OF VIETNAM POLICY ARGUED THAT THE DOCUMENTS 
} REFLECTED AN INCOMPLETE STORY OF WHAT HAPPENED. , 

j IN THE NEW INDICTMENT, ELLSBERG WAS LISTED IN TWO 
] COUNTS OF GIVING THAI AND MRS. SINAY COPIES OF DIFFERENT' 

PARTS OF THE 47-VOLUME STUDY. THE INDICTMENT REFERRED TO 
HIS ALLEGED POSSESSION, HOWEVER, ONLY OF 18 VOLUMES OF "A 
38-VOLUME DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STUDY TITLED ‘UNITED STATES- 
VIETNAM RELATIONS 1945-1967.'" 

THE GRAND JURY SAID THAI WAS GIVEN ONE VOLUME TITLED "SETTLEMENT 
OF THE CONFLICT—NEGOTIATIONS, 196 7-1968, HISTORY OF CONTACTS" 

BY ELLSBERG. 

AT THE TIME, THAI APPARENTLY WAS A CONSULTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. HE IS 
NOW BELIEVED TO BE WITH A U. N. RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN DAKAR, 


SEN A G JUSTICE DEPARTMENT SPOKESMAN SAID THE NEW INDICTMENT WAS "NOT 
AN INDICATION OF WHETHER THERE WILL OR WILL NOT BE ANYMORE 


\ INDICTMENTS" IN THE CASE. 
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ADD 1\ ELLSBERG, . WASHINGTON (UPI-78) 

THE NEW INDICTMENT DISCLOSED THAT VU VAN THAI, 52, A FORMER SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1955, GOT ONE VOLUME 
OF THE STUDY. IT NAMED THAI AND MRS. LINDA SINAY, 2S, A LOS ANGELES 
ADVERTISING WOMAN, WHO HELPED ZEROX THE PAPERS AS -UNINDICTED 
CO-COMSPIRATORS. 

THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT WOULD NOT SAY IF EITHER THAI OR THE WOMAN 
HAD TESTIFIED BEFORE THE GRAND JURY. 

ELLS BERG, A PROFESSOR AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE Of 
TECHNOLOGY (MIT) WAS ORIGINALLY INDICTED ON TWO COUNTS OF POSSESSING 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AND CONVERTING THEM TO HIS OWN USE FOR WHICH 
HE COULD HAVE RECEIVED A MAXIMUM PENALTY OF 20 YEARS AND-A $20,000 
FINE. 

f THE NEW SUPERCEDING INDICTMENT, ANNOUNCED BY THE OFFICE OF 
VACATIONING ATTORNEY GENERAL JOHN N. MITCHELL, ACCUSES HIM OF 11 
FEDERAL CRIMES PLUS CONSPIRACY FOR WHICH HE COULD RECEIVE A MAXIMUM 
115-YEAR PRISON SENTENCE AND A $120,000 FINE. RUSSO FACES A MAXIMUM 
,’35 YEARS IN PRISON AND A $45,000 FINE IF CONVICTED ON THREE 
SUBSTANTIVE COUNTS AND ONE OF CONSPIRACY. 

BOTH MEN WERE CHARGED WITH CONSPIRING FOR 18 MONTHS FROM MARCH, 
1969 TO SEPTEMBER, 1970 TO STEAL CLASSIFIED GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
FROM RAND CORP. TO DISTRIBUTE THEM TO UNAUTHORIZED PERSONS, AND TO 
ILLEGALLY POSSESS THEM AND REFUSE TO SURRENDER THEM TO THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
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There is probably not a news¬ 
man anywhere who could not use the 
$5000 Drew Pearson Prize for investi¬ 
gative reporting that has just and 
justly been awarded Neil Sheehan of 
the New York Times for his work in 
dynamiting the Pentagon Papers out 
of the depths of classificat : A in 
which the Government, afraid of ex¬ 
posure in the Vietnam adventuring, 
had confined them. 

But neither is there a newsman 
anyw’here but honors Mr. Sheehan’s 
right to the award which he accepted, 
not in his own honor (which indeed 
it is), but in honor of the obligations 
he and all of his fellow craftsmen 
owe to a public which depends on 
them and trusts them. ^ 

Mr. Sheehan is one of many whom 
the Federal government now seeks lo 
indict for a trumped up felony that 
could mean years of imprisonment. 
It was a risk he and they took will¬ 
ingly in the performance of a 
duty which honor permits no honest 
newsman to shirk. Said Mr. Sheehan: 

“Those who hold the view” (that 
the First Amendment is merely a li¬ 
cense which the Federal government 
can take away at will) “will learn 
that journalists who take their work 
seriously will reject it regardless of 



the personal consequences ... In 
writing the First Amendment, the 
Founding Fathers imposed upon , us 
the duty ... to assert the right of 
the American people to know the 
truth and to hold those who govern 
them to account. In the pursuit of 
this responsibility, some of our col¬ 
leagues, a number of them my friends,. 
have given their lives in Vietnam. No 
one intimidated them and no one is 
going to intimidate us . . . Words 
like theft and treason have a certain 
tinny ring in courtrooms and from 
political platforms ... But if to report 
now be called theft, and if to publish 
now be called treason, then so be it. 
Let God give us the courage to com¬ 
mit more of the same.” __ 

There is a Patrick Henry ring to , 
this that should give pause to the 
grand jurors in Boston and else¬ 
where whom the Justice Department 
has reportedly been attempting to 
pressure into indicting Mr. Sheehan 
and others in addition to the already 
indicted Dr. Daniel Ellsberg. Honor¬ 
able newsmen everywhere now echo 
and always will echo Mr. Sheehan’s 
challenge and his prayer that they 
may never falter in the courage to 
do what duty to free government de¬ 
mands of them. 

«- ^ A... ,---- 
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ot progress moves by 
stealth. Since taboos pre¬ 
vent talk about what is truly 
forward motion, the big 
spotlights almost always 
search out what is unimpor¬ 
tant. 

The supreme case in point 
is the year just ending. 1971 
was the year of highly publi¬ 
cized non-events which al¬ 
most eclipsed from view 
change of far-reacliing im¬ 
portance. 

The biggest of the non- 
events was the Pentagon pa¬ 
pers. Probably no develop¬ 
ment received more space in 
the press and more time on 
television and more earnest 
debate in Congress and the 
courts and around the din¬ 
ner table. 

But publication of the sen¬ 
sational secrets achieved no 
enduring result of conse¬ 
quence. The conduct of the 
war was not changed as a 
result. Public opinion, after 
a momentary stir, lapsed 
into a comatose torpor 
about Vietnam. Except for 
showing that the Supreme 
Court had more common 
j.sense than the Justice De- 
jpartment, even the legal 
proceedings proved nothing. 

A second maJ or non-event 
of the year was China. The 
admission to the United Na¬ 
tions, and the ping-pong, 
and the surprise visit of 
Henry Kissinger, to prepare 
President Nixon’s coming 
trip looked at the time like 
the stuff of history. 

BUT CLOSER READING 
made it plain that the 
Chinese connection would 
do nothing to settle on-going 
problems in Vietnam or For¬ 
mosa or with Russia and 
China. Then Peking’s poor 
showing in the Indo-Paki- 
stani war, and even more 
the severe leadership trou¬ 
bles, raised once again the 
fateful question that has 1 
shadowed Chinese history 
through modern times. It is 
still n question whether 
China really cou nts for vp ry 

. 1 : orl<4 . 


Another major non-event 
waTTlRTfnce forTtieTfcmo- 
cratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion. 1071 was supposed to 
be the year when candidates 
taking stronger stands on 
the issues and exerting 
more appeal to the voter 
would knock off the front¬ 
runner, Edmund Muskie. 

As it turned out there was 
going and coming galore, • 
and speculation to rnatcdi. 
Bunfcen the year eHHed, 

easy , Sj Muskie ^ was still 
way out frontmancfSen. Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey and Mayor 
John Lindsay were crowding \ 
into the race only because it 
was now or never. 

Behind the screen of these 
and other non-events, how¬ 
ever, there took place devel¬ 
opments of substantial con¬ 
sequences. A nice case in 
point because it reveals so 
much of the dynamics of 
self-bamboozlement was the 
Laotian offensive of last 
spring—the so-called Opera¬ 
tion Lam Son. 

To be sure, it was not, as 
billed, a successful military 
operation that did grave 
damage to the other side, 
that this country was simply 
that this country was simple 
not going to stand for losing 
any more men in ground 
combat. It was the decisive 
point of no-return—the time 
when even President Nixon 
, finally had to abandon seri- 
! .flus hope for a win i?i Viet¬ 


nam. 
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An equally important de- 
^to jft w ent csirrr-^r^the in¬ 
ternational monetary field. 
Not because the Washington 
conference was, as Mr. 

• Nixon claimed, “The most 
important ... in the history 

* of the world.” Rather be¬ 
cause Mr. Nixon, without 
calling attention to the fact 
that he was reneging, ended 
once and for all the Ameri¬ 
can obligation to convert 
dollar holdings into gold— 
thus making inevitable some 

. form of managed interna¬ 
tional currency. 

ANOTHER NICE EXAM¬ 
PLE comes in the field 
where almost everybody had 
abandoned hope — passen¬ 
ger rail service. For years it 
was understood that service 
in this country could be 
brought up to the level pre¬ 
vailing in Europe, Russia and 
Japan only by nationaliza¬ 
tion. But nationalization was 
against the primeval law of 
American politics. Right? 

Well, no. Not at least if 
you confuse everybody by 
calling the nationalized sys¬ 
tem AMTRAK. So what 
really happened when AM¬ 
TRAK came into existence 
in 1971 was an historic turn¬ 
ing point—the day when 
railroads began to be nation¬ 
alized and decent passenger 
service entered the realm of 
t he possibl e. <— 

^Similar development 

took place in the field of 
ShTgs/'lJy airtTraris’ legal,' 
possession of drugs—even of 
marijuana—is a crime. And 
the legal judgment is only 
an expression of the prevail¬ 
ing morality. Right? 

What all this means—the 
lesson of 1971—is that 
things which are necessary, 
whether willed or not, some¬ 
how becomes possible. The 
prospect for future change 
in this country is truly 
large. Does anybody want to 
bet that wage and price con¬ 
trols, despite all the present 
talk of their temporary na¬ 
ture, become, next year, a 
regular feature of the peace- 
■time economy? .■ 

Publiahers-IIMI Syndicate 
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By William G . Florence 


The .author is a security expert who retired 
in May as deputy assistant for security and 
tmde affairs in Air Force headquarters . Also 
a former Air Force major, he is notv a security 
consultant to govenment contractors and to de¬ 
fense attorneys in the DavieifFlIsberg case . 
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namics and the government; $000,0007” 
ibis, however, was not how the dilemma « ,« 

a SiTr' fcderar f ccur ity inspectors finally 
asked An force headquarters in Washington 
whether the “Confidential” marking had been 

nf Tnh - * 1 eceived assurances from the office 
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ullions of currently jret docu¬ 
ments >e read on televisiwr and broad¬ 
cast to ^ ui our potential enemies without any 
crime being committed, except perhaps to bore 
r everyone to death. The point is that the indis¬ 
criminately applied security markings in ihem- 
t selves do not make anything subject to the 
espionage laws. That would be absurd. The legal 
? tests Me damage and intent to damage. It was 
! J* dam *? e test that the Supreme Court up- 
held the nght of newspapers to publish from 
the Pentagon Papers, regardless of the “Top 
Secret” stamped on that vast study of U S deci- 
} sion-making on the Vietnam war. 

Threat of Punishment 

TF BUREAUCRATS should not worry much 

t JL shrvnt rtrimirml _.< 
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-- ^ “vi ryu v iiiuul 

t* about CTi minal prosecutions, thev should and 
do worry about being punished administratively 
► as an >’ boss Punishes a worker, for what the 
t government may consider a violation of its 
f security bible. This constant threat of punish- 
r ment hanging over the heads of Pentagon work- 
( ers considerably reinforces the mania for classi¬ 
fication. 

f Nl f h ‘j and on weekends, security police 
I pro , w ' ie Penu S° n “ search of any evidence 
l ae commandme nts of Executive Order 

10501 axe not being heeded. In the mornings, 
those whose offices have been searched usually 
find on their desks a calling card from their 
semees security force. The Air Force’s version 
of this greeting is: 

"The USAF Security Force did not discover 
any improperly stored classified information 
during Its check of this area." 

More than once, though, the snoopers do find - 
what is, to their strange way of thinking, a vio- 
T l3tl0n i :. 0ne mornin g early this year while 
1 ?>, deSk ** ForCe head ^arters, for 

a example, they came upon some unclassified 
- pages from a Rand Corporation document. The 
pages listed electronic equipment for six old 
aircraft, including the ancient B-58 bomber 
The security checkers felt the lists should 
have been classified and locked in a safe. It 
apparently made no difference to them that the 
Force had distributed the information 
throughout the world for years as unclassified. 
'They believeffVQie information should be 
f and tteyWry considerable weight 

The snoopers reported their finding to the em- 
Ployee’s superior, who ordered the worker to 
9 forfeit a day s pay. 

A similar incident occurred last vear at TRW 

r S' S n te T,^ edODd ° Beach ’ CaUf ” one of the more 

• ^,Ji° 00 . CODtraCt0ri cleared *«• access to 
} cbisslfled “formatkm. (Hundreds of thousands 
f ? f e “Pfoyees at the contractors’ plants are 
, forced to sign statements that they understand 
*. proper disclosure of classified information 

l * p ““ shaWe UDder federal criminal 

statutes, which is simply not true.) A TRW en- 

> 5^f er there ^rged by security enforcers 
.with improper disclosure of the scheduled opera- 

1 d f e f r the Mmutem * n HI missile, the 

f bo °f er for tbe multi-warhead MIRV Astern. 

• rha * was ndiculous. The June, lS70,ijate was 
t ^ 0WD 0Ver Northwest, wher/ the mis- 

sile was being put into place, as well Is all over 
k w ° rld Such actions cannot be kept secret 

Fo7JT’ r Indeed' 6 Atr 

■ F Z Sec f eta ry Robert Seamans shortly after- 

• datef sun th “ enti0ne<1 4116 Minuteman III 
f nmnZ U ' J?*, en81neer RTas Punished by his 

company, which acted under threat of penalty 
D\ tne government. 


Needed: Legislation 
j- rpHESE ARE ONLY TWO of thousands of 

1 Private™!* year ‘ D ** ich sovemment and 
P ',, t employees are charged with security 
i mlaUons, most of which have no bearing what- 

I Z ve LV be , defense “ ,crestt * thisTouC. 

- vent/.? 6 ™',," 1 ' SeCUrity “eopers haw 
t 5 E cards 5Cvera l ‘“es in 

r Press room ^writers used by newsmen.) 


Considering the pate . ^utive order, 

e intimidating 1<-; and this overzealous 

enforcement, it is little wonder^thai—dtefense 
workers have cultivated a mania for stamping 
“Secret” on everything. 

Vi * f * U Were D0t bad enou A President 
Nixon would now like to start a massive effort 
to declassify piles of old records that have al¬ 
ready been declassified for more than 13 years 

?L A l g ' Wake ° f Penta 2°n Papers 

case he asked Congress for an initial $636 000 
to begin an immediate and systematic effort to 
declassify documents of World War II” The 
total cost for five years of reviewing a “substan- 

wa JSTL ,? 60 ““h 0 ” P3ges 0! "*<*•* 

was put at $6 million. 

bJU’of^n 0 ; 15 ' bm ^ fact “ that the 

hulk of the Defense Department’s World War II 

recortk were declassified or downgraded on 
I wrote*' 1958 ’ by D ° D Dlrective 5200.9, which 
Even if that directive did not exist, a *6 mil- 
*? ™ ad alr these musty records and 
cancel classification markings would be a vast 
was e of funds. It would be far easier and £ 
”^ t f ‘“ w f it UBt il the records are requested 
and to physically cancel the markings when the 
papers are withdrawn. * 

But canceling ancient classifications, while it 
may have some political appeal, is not a .very 

tf'Sfn™ r.*° the pr0blem - 11 wcm ld help 

tat I v u” 1 ' Were 

* Z 7 DOt reaIly “ answer 
y?. 1 , ” °“ ded “ t° declassify millions of cur- 
a " d ‘° make sure ’ through tighter 

.“*4'™’’“'""' “» -»*•» 

At present, an executive branch com^tee- 

SuDrc P m!r rt ASSiSUn ' Att0raej ' GenerXnd 
Supreme Court nominee William Rehnquist-is 
developing recommendations for improving Ex 

ZZZ° r i er T 1 Bm chances a - fo.t 

40 the heart of the matter. 
thoriK V to ehminate s °me classification au- 
thonty, such as that now held by the Department 

- . 
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SECRETS, from Page Cl 

Luckily, this nonsense was halted before it 
went too far. The security adviser at the Aero- 
nautical Systems Division, who had opposed the 
classification, also phoned Washington about 
the problem. Instructions cancelling the classi¬ 
fication were prepared by myself and others. 
The classification eventually was dropped in 
carty 1W1, and another expensive exercise in 
wish-fulfillment averted. 

I would estimate, however, that at least $50 
million a year is still spent on storing, protecting 
and inspecting unnecessarily classified defense 
information. 


Wtjile many defense planners do not like to 
admitat. relatively little of what they do actual- 
ly can ^e kept secret very long. This is partic¬ 
ularly true in the scientific and technical area. 

In early 7970. for example, a group called the 
Task Force on Secrecy, set up by the Pentagon 
and including such leading scientists as nuclear 
physicist Edward Teller, reported: 

Security has a limited effectiveness. One mav 
guess that tightly controlled information will 
remain secret-on the averago-perhaps five 
years. But on vita] information, one should not 
rely on effective secrecy for more than a vear 
The Task Force believes that classification is 
sometimes more effective in withholding infor- 
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enemies/’ 

The Task Force, finding that secreev hampers 
the flow of scientifically useful information herd 
and abroad, estimated that the “amount of scien¬ 
tific and technical information which is classi¬ 
fied could profitably be decreased perhaps as 
much as 90 per cent.” Little has become of that 
report. It does not sit well with Pentagon psy¬ 
chology. 

The Stampers’ Bible 

T HE BIBLE of security-stamping is called 
Executive Order 10501. Issued Nov. 5. 1953 
by President Eisenhower, its nine pages contain 
commandments on what the executive branch 
shall classify, how sensitive information shall 
be stored and other rituals for keeping big se¬ 
crets. It does not, however, make it verv clear 
who shall decide what is a secret. It commands 
only that affected departments limit this power 
‘as severely as is consistent with the orderly 
and expeditious transaction of government busi¬ 
ness.” 

That, which can mean almost anyone, is one 
reason for the classification craze. It is why 
thousands of bureaucrats have rubber stamps 
which they can order fairly easily from supply 
amts. At the Pentagon, desk after desk has a 
little tree-like stand with “Secret” and “Top 
Secret” hanging from its wrought-iron branches. 

A second reason for the stamping binge is 
the security “orientation” given to new arrivals. 

At these, films on communism are sometimes 
shown and lectures on secret-keeping delivered 
But rarely, if ever, is it stressed that stamping 
should be done sparingly—“Top Secret” if dis¬ 
closure would cause “exceptionallvfgrave dam- 
. age to the nation,” “Secret” if it Lould cause 
4 serious’ damage, and ‘‘Confidential” if it would 
“prejudice” the national defense. I 
Rather, the orientations tend to intimidate 
new arrivals with myths about classification- 
that there is some mysterious “law” dictating 
what must be kept secret, which there isn’t or 
that divulging classified information is neces¬ 
sarily a crime, which it isn’t 
Security-stamping is done entirety on the ini¬ 
tiative of the executive branch, governed bv its 
own Executive Order 10501. No law specifies 
what the government must keep secret. The 
espionage laws do make it a crime to disclose 
defense information in some cases—but only if 
it can be proved, first, that disclosure would 
damage the nation or help an adversary, and 
second, that the intention was to cause this dam¬ 
age. Otherwise, there is no crime in giving out 
information marked “Top Secret.” 























The Library of Congress 


A concern for strict secrecy made more 
sense during World War 11 

of Health, Education and Welfare, and to cut 
the time period during which a document can 
remain classified. But far deeper change is 
needed, and it should be brought about by law, 
not by executive order. 

We need to define, legally, what critical in¬ 
formation may be classified—legislation perhaps 
similar to the. 1934 Atomic Energy Act’s pro¬ 
visions for protecting “restricted (lata”—and 
who may do the classifying. Only then could we 
begin to have secrets that are worth’ keeping 
and to tea^ down the current classificattyn mad¬ 
house. 









A-Task Force’s 

Following is the summary of the 1070 
report of the Task Force on Secrecy estab¬ 
lished by the Pentagon's Defense Science 
Board. The nine-member . Task Force teas 
chaired by Frederick Seitz, former presi¬ 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and included such prominent scientists as 
nuclear physicist Edward Teller and former 
Atomic Energy Commission . member Gerald 
F. Tape. 

1. The task force considered the matter 
of classification from several viewpoints. 
However, It focused its main attention on 
the classification of scientific and technical 
information. 

2. The task force noted that it is unlikely 
that classified information will remain se¬ 
cure for periods as long as five years and 
that it is more reasonable to assume its 
knowledge by others in periods as short as 
a year through independent discovery, clan¬ 
destine disclosure or other means. 

3. The task force noted that the classifi¬ 
cation of information has both negative as 
well as positive aspects. On the negative 
side, beyond the dollar costs of making 
decisions on classification and maintaining 
information secure, classification establishes 
barriers between nations, friendly as well as 
not, creates areas of uncertainty in the pub¬ 
lic mind on public issues and impedes the 
flow of useful information within our own 
country as well as abroad. 

„ ^ 


View oi Secrecy 

4. The task force noted that more might 
be gained than lost if pur nation were to 
adopt, unilaterally if necessary, a policy of 
complete openness in all areas of informa¬ 
tion, but agreed that in spite of the great 
advantages that might accrue from such a 
policy, it is not a practical proposal at the 
present time. The task force believes such 
would not he acceptable within the current 
framework ,of attitudes, both national and 
international, toward classification ... 

5. The task force noted that the types of 
scientific and technical information which 
mos! deserve classification lie in areas close 
to design and production, having to do with 
detailed dr \tngs and special techniques of 
manufacture. Such information is similar to 
that which industry often treats as proprie¬ 
tary and is not infrequently closer to the 
technical arts than to science. The task 
force believes that most of the force of at¬ 
tention of classification of technical infor¬ 
mation be directed to such areas instead of 
to research and exploratory development. 

6. It is the opinion of the task force that 
the amount of scientific and technical in¬ 
formation which is classified could profit¬ 
ably be decreased perhaps by as much as 
00 per cent by limiting the amount of in¬ 
formation classified and the duration of its 
classification. Such action would serve bet¬ 
ter the protection of necessarily classified 
information since the regulation concerning 
the enforcement of the residual could be 
applied more rigorously than at present. 
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^•S*ORMAN MAILER and Rip Torn 
flounder together in the island 
** grass, Mailer bleeding from 
his hammered head, Tom's ear hLi< 
bitten off* They rise and, exchange 
maledictions: • 

Mailer: Kiss off! 

Torn: Walk on!, 

Mailer: Kiss off! 

Torn: I'll leave the kissing to you! 

The lights come up. The preview 
audience at the Whitney Museum 
moves disbelievingly toward the out¬ 
er gallery where cocktails and cana¬ 
pes await them among Edward Hop-1 
per’s melancholy seascapes. I spot 
JosS Torres, Buzz Farber, Mailer 
linself and then, suddenly, Daniel 
Ellsberg and his wife, Patricia. We 
wave and shrug our shoulders. Only 
a few days before, the EJlsbergs had 
agreed to let me trail them about for 
a few weeks; but I'm not scheduled 
to start until the following day. 

I ask Ellsberg what he thought of 
the . film,. Mailer's “Maidstone.” He 
says he was struck most by the two- 
page mimeographed prospectus 
handed out at the door which said 
“Maidstone” was created out of “a 
deep and * revolutionary conviction” 
that a film must probe “the mystery 
of life, in all of its fathomless com¬ 
plexity.” Ellsberg says it read like 
“all those prospectuses the Govern¬ 
ment prepared for the pacification 
program in Vietnam—how the}' were * 
going to win the minds and hearts of j 
the Vietnamese people. This time,it's.| 
the minds and hearts of the audience, j 
The guys in Vietnam never realized j 


how badly they tailed. Do you J^hink 
Mailei-r-Mires how he faTiedV” 
Abruptly, he’s off on a different 
tack, his blue-gray eyes snapping 
electrically. An enthusiastic amateur 
photographer, he's intrigued by the 
cindma v£rit£ technique in the film. 
“All through it I kept jabbing Pat 
and saying, Tf Mailer can do it, any¬ 
body can do it.' Maybe I should 
make a film.” 

fl 5 prearranged I reach the Ells- 
JnL bergs’ 14th-floor apartment on 
^Sutton Place South at 1:35 P.M., in 
time for us to dash to the airport and 
catcilrtJiWF PM. shuttle '^Washing; 

ton ^'heF^T'Dan is scheaiue'cPfo re¬ 
ceive the “Federal Employe of the 
Year” award that night from the 
Federal Employes for Peace. ^ 

But I find him far from ready to 
leave. He has mislaid a spiral note¬ 
book containing his notes for that| 
evening's speech. For 15 minutes, hC| 
ransacks briefcases, bookshelves and. 
a desk piled high with notes and. 
documents for the book he is doing 1 
for Simon and Schuster. “This is ter-, 
rible, 1 know 3 had it with me when : 
3 went to see the lawyer yesterday,” 
But no luck. We Ye going to miss our 
plane, so I phone for reservations on 
a 2:30 flight. (I'm reminded of the 
aftemdonT'iVhoned to brdfch^fil?rpro- 
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B posajjQr^a^iagazine piece. Ellsberg 1 
! said "he had to'catch ^tM’n^and 
| couldn't talk long, hut he talked near- 
| ly 10' minutes. Then he called an 
| hour later to say, “We missed the 
| train. You might as well come over 
j now.”)' ; 

We are to be joined on the. trip* 
by Peter Schrag of the Saturday Re-, 
view who has been interviewing Dan 1 
that morning. While Ellsberg contin- ; 
ues his hunt, Schrag and I admire the 
apartment, actually Patricia's bache¬ 
lor digs (she is the daughter of Louis 
Marx, the millionaire toy manufac¬ 
turer). JThe^ Ell sbergs, who n ow ji ve 
in Cambridge, have kept if"as a New 

YorIvpi^d-4^ terre and refuge i 
for Patricia in case Da'iTgo'es to 
jail after his trial next spring ; 
for unlawful possession and | 
use of the Pentagon Papers. 1 
Meanwhile, it's quite a pied a 
terre - Three large windows . 
present a spectacular view of 
the East River. The dbcor is 
expensively modern. Two deep 
brown leather couches con¬ 
front each other across a 
square glass coffee table un¬ 
der a silver lamp arched half¬ 
way across the room, On a 
dining table near the win¬ 
dows, a French rnaid has now- 
set lunch: Melon, chicken,. 
tomatoes, ginger ale. But we 
barely have time to munch 
some chicken before rushing j 
to the airport. , ( 

^ In the taxi, Ellsberg betrays 
t gome disappointment about 
l this evening's event. Leaders 
j of the Federal Employes for 
r* Peace report difficulties in 
t rounding up an' audience. 

I Most. Government agencies 
j have refused to let them post 
\ notices on their bulletin 
i boards. “It's too bad,” he 
says. *Td hoped they could t 
use my appearance to do , 
some real recruiting—particu¬ 
larly at State, Defense and 
the C.X.A. I wanted to see 
posters with my picture on 
them all over the Pentagon: 

‘Come hear Dan Ellsberg 
; spekkr^sf^pcace/” 


About half an hour before 
the*T>anquet is duello "begin, 
we enter the ballroom of La 
Gemma, a catering hotel four j 
blocks from the White House. | 
Ellsberg learns to his delight 
that the evening is a sellout, .> 
more.than a thousand people 
are expected. Now, he's a lit¬ 
tle worried because he never 
fourid his notebook and still 
hasn’t written his speech. 

“Couldn't I just find a little ^ 
room here where I could eat 

! alone and write?” he asks. 

“Oh no,” says Susan j 
Strauss, one of the evening’s ! 
organizers, “All these people 
f want to watch you eat.” 

At 8, the ballroom is packed 
j^with lawyers from the Justice 
^Department, desk officers 
from State, tax men from In¬ 
ternal Revenue and squads of 
Buttery secretarieSr-^V-hSn 
Ellsberg .walks onto the ros- 
tr umYhey~five him"a standing 
ovation, 

I find myself sitting next to 
Richard Strout of The Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor (v/ho is 
the New Republic's T.R.B.). 
Strout tells me that back in 
July he got a phone call from 
Ellsberg after Strout did a 
piece for the Monitor saying, 
“Daniel Ellsberg looks to one 
observer like the kind of in¬ 
dividual who always believes 
his latest conversion is the 
one true faith that wipes out 
all the heresies of the. last. 

He will proselytize for it, and 
go to the stake for it.” Strout 
says Ellsberg called him to ol> 
ject. “He doesn’t like to be 
described * as intense. He 
doesn't want people to think 
he's a nut.” . 

Across the table sits a 
blind girl from Housing and 
Urban Development and her 
•girl friend. The friend is de-;’" 
scribing Ellsberg. “He's this 
lovely soft man, with a beau¬ 
tiful half smile.” The blind 
girl listens intently. “He’s 
such a mixture of strength 
and gentleness, and, oh, he 
looked at me.” The blind girl’s 
face lights up with a^sera.phfc 


JL HE program begins. A man . 
from Treasury presents Ells¬ 
berg - with a huge papier- 
m&ch§ stamp marked “declas- , 
sified” and a large scroll. He - 
says, “Our feelings are per¬ 
haps best summed up by the 
code of ethics of Government ’ 
service which, incidentally, * 
v/e are told is posted in all 
Federal penintentiaries” (a 
ruffle af macabre laughter, in . 
which Ellsberg joins). “The 
code states: ‘Put loyalty to 
-highest moral principle and : 
to country above loyalty to • 
persons, party or Government .’ 
department.' We present you • 
with this scroll which states , 
the language I have just 
quoted and also states: ‘To 
Daniel Ellsberg, for exempli- . 
Tying the highest ideals of. 
public service and in grateful : 
recognition for distinguished 
public service to the Amer¬ 
ican people. Federal Employes - 
for Peace.' ” The employes 
rise and give Ellsberg a 50- ‘ 
second ovation. 

Then up gets Ellsberg, 
stripped to his blue and white 
shirt and clearly moved by. 
the occasion. “Brothers and 
sisters,” he begins in a shaky 
voice, “I am really high on 
you ... I had expected a lot 
of gray people with bags over 
their heads. So I prepared 
notes appropriate to a very 
depressed crowd. But I had 
a feeling from the moment I 
stepped into this room to- 
nightTtfttfcThis is vrtitfeora- 





tipn” (thg crowd tfeyjt>dgrgyits 
assent). 

Then he launches into a 
sprightly review of his own 
Government service. He re¬ 
calls that he received his.first 
top-secret clearance v/hiie 
steaming with his Marine ! 
battalion toward the . south¬ 
eastern Mediterranean in 
1956. As training officer, .he 
prepared training schedules 
and then plotted each unit’s 
activities in colored lines on 
a chart. “They’d say we’ve 
been getting 23 hours of squad • 
tactics and 14 hours of field 
sanitation. And I knew per¬ 
fectly well that none of that • 
had happened. There was no-/ 
training going on. . j . 

“But it wa s tremendously 
good practice for years later 
in Vietnam when I was busily 
recording how many hamlets 
had been pacified, looking at 
records that said the Viet¬ 
namese Army had performed 
.1,470 small unit actions that 
week, the next week 2,250. • 
But I had been out in the 
field enough by that time to 
know that there were no—no 
—small unit actions going on, 
no patrols. 

“And I was still in a state 
of mind that thought: This is 
terrible. The President isn’t 
getting the truth. I had this 
impression ‘if only the czar 
knew.’ ... I was still in¬ 
volved in doing what Fd been, 
doing for 10 years before 
that, with Rand as a con¬ 
sultant, with the Defense De¬ 
partment, with State—trying 
to get the truth to the Presi¬ 
dent. ... I remember when I* 
went to the Rand Corporation 
from graduate work at Har¬ 
vard, one professor said, 
‘You’ve sold out,’ and I told 
him very seriously that serv¬ 
ing the President was the 
most important role a person 
could play . . . But reading 
7,000 pages of the Pentagon 
Papers has shown me that 
the President of the United 
States is part of the problem.” 

Four blocks from the White 
House,j,0G0 Federal employes 
cheerTwfiisUe and%TtMpr* 


are to fiy 

fl tomorrow to Chicago 
where EUsberg is to pick up • 
still another award — this 
one from the Business Ex- 
| ecutives Move for Viet- 

| nam Peace. But at the last 

| moment he calls to say he is 

| going today by way of Los . 

\ Angeles so he can attend a 

| hearing for his friend, Tony 

I Russo, who has been in prison 

| since Aug. 16 for refusing to 

I s tell, a grand jury about his 

role in Xeroxing the Pentagon 
Papers. 

Ellsberg is eager to fly on a 
7$7. . At 6 P.M.* v/e board one 
of OniFecTs big jeTs^ancf no 

soouej^are we settled in our . 
first-class seats than EilsSerg 
‘ trots bp the stairway to look 
at the lounge. He returns 
shaking his head and mum-; 
bling “incredible.” Rising 
above the clouds, the plane 
. now passes into the warm red 
glow of the setting sun. “I 
must say the 747 puts on the 
best sunset I’ve ever seen,” 
Ellsberg says. “I must compli¬ 
ment them on their sunsets.” 


OQN the stewardess—who 
has recognized him and is 
more than normally solicitous 
—begins to ply us with re¬ 
freshments. Ellsberg usually 
drinks very little, but in honor 
of his first 747 ride, he orders 
sherry, then champagne. He 
holds the champagne glass up 
i(rtfie^Mridow, catching''the 
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dying red glow andswirling 
it there among the bubbles. 

He begins reminiscing about 
the evening in Washington 
: with the Federal employes.- 
- “God, I was moved by those 
people. They’re my kind of 
people. They’ve made, or are 
making, the same transition I'; 
made and it’s important for 
me, 1 guess, to find that echo 
out there.” But then he talks 
* about his former colleagues 
in the Federal Defense Estab- ' 
lishment and at Rand. “Fve 
heard from almost none of 
them and the one or two I’ve 
called have been noticeably 
. nervous. One I asked for 
lunch said, ‘Look, Dan, you’ll*- 
understand if I don’t want to 
see you until this thing blows - 
over.’ 

my friends in Gov- J 
ernmenTregarded tlitezfls$ftr£s : 

to a so me degree as r „ reb els a nd 
mavencks—telling hard truths 
to power—but .always within 
the framework of the larger 
organization. Many of them 
now realize that organization - 
is not serving human needs, 
but they feel they can’t step 
outside. That makes me very 
sad. A lot of them look at 
me with a kind of horror, 
as you would at an astronaut 
who stepped out of his space 
capsule and cut his umbilical 
cord and just floated off into 
space, drifting into a black 
void, cut off from air, from 
nourishment, from NASA, un¬ 
hooked, in fact, from that en¬ 
tire engine of power that has 
developed in this country 
since World War II. 

“It’s very much the way I 
about" the piano. 



1 trained to be a pianist until 1 
I was in my mid-teens, you 
know, practicing . four hours 
a day, 12 hours on Saturday. 
My mother had wanted to be 
a concert pianist and she was 
determined that I should be 
one. Occasionally, people 
would be pointed out to me 
as having given up the piano 
and I regarded it as like sign¬ 
ing a pact with the devil, it 
was unearthly. I wondered . 
what they did all day? What 
meaning could their lives 
have? That’s the way my old 
friends at Rand must look at 
me today. But I can assure 
them, my life does have mean¬ 
ing. You can breathe out here.” 

The stewardess pulls down 
a screen and onto it flashes 
the National Football League’s 
Game of the Week—Chicago 
vsrTvRrmSsota- l p’fdrhfpnny 

earphones, a sucker as al- 
ways^idic-gHdiron iTreiodr-afha. 
But Ellsberg starts flipping 
idly through The New Yorker. 
T’m not a sports fan,” he 
confesses. “Maybe because I 
never played them much as a 
kid. Because of the piano, I 
could never do anything that 
might hurt my hands. ' 

“But when I was 15, my 
■ family was in a car crash 
driving back from the Fourth 
of July. My mother and sister 
v/erc killed outright. My fa¬ 
ther, who was driving and 
apparently fell asleep at the 
wheel, had just minor injuries 
and I broke my knee. I can 
remember standing in the 
wreckage, looking down at my 
mother and thinking, ‘Nov/ I 
don’t have to be a pianist any 
more.’ 

“The next summer, I spent 
a month stacking hay in 
Montana. It was the first time 
I’d ever really used my hands 
in hard physical labor. That 
was very important to me.' 
But after a full day wielding 
the pitchfork my hands were 
bent into claws. I could hard¬ 
ly move my fingers. My next 
chore was milking the cows 
and I can remember how 
marvelous it was to let the 
warm milk trickle down over 
those bent claws of mine and 

rr r an» iiV*I 


The Bears and the Vikings 
are '“iblibAvSd by—m^Thovie 
and Dan and I adjourn to 
the upstairs lounge. We pick¬ 
up soft drinks and cheese 
from the rninibar and settle 
ourselves on a red banquette 
against the yellow shag wall. 
Ellsberg starts talking about 
. his family again. “Once I 
asked my father why his fa¬ 
ther had come here from Rus¬ 
sia. “To be free/ my - father, 
said. ‘He didn’t want to be 
drafted into the Imperial 
■Army for seven years/ We 
came to be free.” 

At that, he reaches into his 
briefcase and pulls out a 
paperback copy of Bernard 
' Bailyn’s “The Ideological Ori¬ 
gins of the American Revolu-. 
tion.” Turning to the last 
paragraph, he asks, “Have you 
ever read that? I’ve read it a 
dozen times, but it stiil moves 
me so much l can’t read it 
. Gut loud without weeping.” X 
begin reading from the point 
marked by his long index 
finger; 

“But some, caught up in a' 
vision of the future in which 
the peculiarities of American 
life became the marks of a 
chosen people, found In the 
defiance of traditional order 
the firmest of all grounds for 
their hope of a freer life. . . . 
It was only where there was 
this defiance, this refusal to 
truckle, this distrust,of a 13. 
authorityT ^pohtical c or social, 

that, i nstitu tions would ^ ex¬ 
press human aspirations, not 
crush them;” 

FEW minutes later, our 
jet lumbers in for a landing 
at Los Angeles Airport, irils- 
berg goes to the Avis counter 
to rent a car. A young Avis 
employe with a droopy mus¬ 
tache recognizes him immedi¬ 
ately and leans over to. .say, 
«Td like to shake your hand, 
Mr. Ellsberg.” Used to , this 
.sort of thing by now, Dan 
takes the proffered hand and 
“ThankVdw. X^ut 


I detect a faint disappoint- 
the ybimg^rnan’s 
adulation is not shared by the 
willowy California blonde 
who goes on booking Dan’s 
car without so much as a 
glance.) 

Ellsberg rents a pea-green 
Mustang convertible. Out 
front, he promptly hauls down 
the top, slings his jacket in 
back, flicks on the radio and 
.wheels the little car onto the 
road. Suddenly, it’s a differ- 
v ent Dan—a freer, jauntier, 
more exuberant man whom I 
now can easily imagine on 
the Malibu beach where he 
lived for three years after 
getting back from Vietnam in- 
1967. 



lot and he recalls an incident 
there several years ago with 
Tran Ngoc Chau, a member 
of South Vietnam’s National 
Assembly and Eilsherg’s 
closest - Vietnamese friendl 
“We were coming into this 
lot and as I took a ticket from 
the slot and the barrier went 
■up, this recorded voice came 
out of a loudspeaker saying, 
This is .your ticket. Do not 
lose tins ticket. Do not leave 
it in your car v Thank you/ 
When we got through, Chau 
said, Tm-poss-i-ble/ slowly . 
like that in four syllables, Tnv 
poss-i-ble, that America should 
lose the war in Vietnam/” 
(Chau was arrested in 1SS9 
and given a 10-year sentence 
for having maintained contact 
with his brother, a convicted 
Viet Cong intelligence agent. 
Chau acknowledged the con¬ 
tacts but said he had kept the 
American Embassy, and the 
C.LA. informed of them. Later, 
the Supreme Court annulled 
the sentence, but President 
Thieu refused to release Chau. 
Ellsberg says the Chau affair 
was one of the turning points 
in his attitude toward the. - 
war.) 

Ripping down the freeway 
now, the radio blares out the 
romantic strains of a Russian 
tone poem. “Ah,” Ellsberg 
shouts with joyous recogni¬ 
tion—and with the polish of 
an ^alburn blurb — “Glare’s 
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from the primeval forest of ! 
MutonHvilo lies 

the first 30 years of his life j 
and then, commanded by two j 
holy wanderers, sets forth on ; 
a life of heroic adventure.” i 

A few minutes later we 
glide into Westwood. , He 
points toward a black block in * 
the night. “See that Post Of¬ 
fice? i mailed some of the 
papers to Senator Fulbright 
from there.”- 

In the neon glare of a car ; 
wash, he goes into a phone 
booth to call Robert, 14, and * 
Mary, 12, his children by his , 
first wife (the former Carol 
Cummings, daughter of a 
Marine General, whom Dan -* 
married when he was 19 and 
divorced in 1866). But there ’ J 
is no answer. 

So he decides to get his -* 
hair cut instead. It’s already 
nearly 11, but Ellsberg knows . 
a girl in Westwood, a song- 
..writer who is studying to 
become a hairdresser. We 
drive to her house where we 
find her in the kitchen with 
an old friend of Pat' Ells- 
berg’s, a movie actress named 
Ellen. 

While Dan sits in a kitchen 
| chair getting his frizzly, gray- 
' mg hair trimmed by the song¬ 
writer, Ellen tells us about a 
visit she had the day before 
|from two F.R.L men—a com¬ 
mon experience these days 
for the Ellsbergs’. friends. 
“They wanted to know what 
Pat and I do when we’re to¬ 
gether,” Ellen reports. “So I 
told them in detail all about 
our shopping expeditions and 
our lunches. That wasn’t what' 
they had in mind. So I told .■ 
them about my two parts on • 
{‘The F.B.L’—you know, the 
television series—once as a 
I j gangster's girl friend, once as 
I !an F.B.L man’s wife. They 
I were fascinated. ‘You don’t 
| |look like any F.B.I. man’s 

1 wife I know,’ they said.” 

I , Ellsberg is fascinated too— 

I |by the F.B.I.’s apparent inep- 
| titude. “They're really floun- 

| dering around,” he said. “Can 

| you believe, they still don’t - 
\ know the five places I stayed 
] when I was underground in . 


A t 12^ 15^ A.M., he finally 
reaches his childreifancTcfrives 
, off to see them. I head for 
my hotel. 

y . JL 

ffT 10, I meet Ellsberg in 
Judge Warren J, Fergu¬ 
son’s wood-paneled court¬ 
room in the Los Angeles Fed- 
. eral Building where Tony 
Russo’s hearing is scheduled. 

Russo’s case is complicat¬ 
ed. The 34-year-old engineer 
makes no secret of his role 
in helping to Xerox the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers, but when sum¬ 
moned before a grand jury 
la^r^strmmer, he 

testify about it behind closed 
doorsTTdr'this, h Q^J&J~E§n- 
victed of contempt of court 
and sentenced to prison until 
he agreed to talk. For the 
past 18 days, he has been, 
fasting in his. cell to protest 
the events at Attica, and now 
his lawyers have devised a 
formula which they hope will 
get him out: He will testify 
so long as he is provided with 
a transcript of his testimony 
from which he can quote in 
public. 

A .few minutes later, mar- 
.shals bring in Russo—a rum¬ 
pled figure with straggly 
brown hair and walrus mus¬ 
tache. 

The proceedings are. sur¬ 
prisingly brief. Russo’s law¬ 
yers present their petition. 
The Assistant United States 
Attorney makes his expected 
objections. .Then Judge Fer¬ 
guson promptly grants the 
petition and sets Russo free. 
A cheer breaks out from 
.Russo’s supporters in the 
courtroom. Ellsberg rushes up 
the aisle to embrace his friend 
and they walk arm-in-arm 
into the corridor where Russo 
holds an impromptu news 
coiVferenes? ■ ^ 


hjthe.ir first private moment 
togMTierT^El lsbergCfScIes 
Russo to celebrate freedom 
with a trip to Chicago. The 
flight leaves in an hour. So 
they and three women leap 
into the pea-green convertible 
and wheel off down the Santa 
Ana Freeway. I follow in a 1 
Porsche driven by a German- 
born systems analyst. The ■ 
two convertibles play tag 
along tiie freeway, with much 
waving and hallooing back 
and forth. 

! A knot of Ellsberg’s and 
Russo’s friends are at the air- ' 
port to see them off. Then 
one rushes up to report that 
“the guys from Bekins are 
f here” , (he refers to several 
| f F.B.L men who showed up 10-. 
j ‘days before at the Bekins 
jj Moving and Storage Company 
g in Los Angeles with* a search 
5 warrant to seize 28 boxes of 
I Dan’s personal possessions). 

| Dan, Tony and I move 
| through the gate toward, the 
t plane, when suddenly one of 
|j the “guys from Bekins” leans 
| from behind a pillar and starts 
t taking pictures. Tony stops 
I in his tracks and shouts, “Hey, 
l come out and I’ll pose for. 

! * you.” The snapshot artist ven¬ 
tures forward and Tony says, 
j“I want you to give J. Edgar 
a • message for me,” upon 
J which he raises his middle 
[ finger. 

J~% STEWARDESS leads us 
to one of American’s new > 
“conference clusters,” lounge 
chairs which can jrwivel 
aiuafru^-drcular'Tabu?. When 




v/e are airborne, Dan pulls i 
aliifa envelope K ff8lSftnKis 
briefcase and, smiling broadly,, 
says, “Look what somebody 
handed me at the airport.” ; 
The envelope contains two t 
papers marked “Rand Docu- *• 
iaent—for Rand use only,” ; 
and a note saying that the ; 
documents, both written by ' 
Dan when he was with the 
company, %vill be read over a 
Los Angeles radio station the 
'following week. ' 

I flip through the first ■ 
document, “Some Prospects 
and Problems in Vietnam, ~ 
February 15, 1988” a time 
when Dan was already de¬ 
veloping serious doubts about j 
United States involvement in i 
Vietnam. It read in part: “In ■ 
discussions in the Pentagon, 
the spring of 1985, f had been 
one of those in favor of send- ; 
mg United States combat 
forces to Vietnam. . . . After 
10 years as a cold warrior, 
at Rand and in the Marines' 
before that, 1 had* a personal 
desire to beat the Commu¬ 
nists,. this once, this place* 
... I could not believe that 
t3>e United States could fail 
in the end to solve the prob¬ 
lems that the French had not 
solved. Weil, I am disabused, 
of that notion now.” 

While I read, Russo begins 
to recount his prison experi¬ 
ences. Ellsberg, with an ob¬ 
vious personal interest in the 
subject, questions him vora¬ 
ciously: 

Ellsberg: “When you first 
came in did the prisoners 
show an interest in you?” 

Russo: “They lenew who X 
was. They knew what FdI done • 
and they trusted me. They’d 
say, ‘Man, how did you rip off 
those papers’ and Fd smile 
and say, 'What papers?’” 

A stewardess comes to take 
our lunch order. “Will you - 
have veal Franchise, chicken 
coconut or filet niignon?” 
she asks Russo. 

'Tell you what Fd like,” he . 
says. “A- glass of milk.” 

“Milk?” 

“Yes, Fm fasting.” j 

“Oh,” she says. Clearly she : 
Iuts~rieVer'toad a fast^irbefoirb. 


A few minutes later, the 
1 FIigTftriSbvvite Direet^Hcoines 
over. “Well, gentlemen, how 
have you found our confer¬ 
ence set-up? We find it v/orJcs 
very well for gentlemen who 
wish to congregate for fousi- " 

: ness ” 

“Cf conspiracy,” Ellsberg 
says with an impish grin. 

•* At Chicago’s O’Hare Field, 
we are met by two black men 
representing Business Sxeeu- ' 
fives Move for Vietnam Peace. 

‘ As they drive us into town, 
Ellsberg tries to put them at 
ease. “X was born here,” he 
says. “I used to play at Lin¬ 
coln Park.” 

• ‘“'ofjryeTj,” the dlfvfer^ys. 

• “Over there by the_Gold 

• •the'Tfclr people 
live.” 

Ellsberg smiles nervously. 
(His parents weren’t exactly 
rich. His father was a struc¬ 
tural engineer, his mother a 
private secretary; they even¬ 
tually settled in Highland 
Park, a middle-class Detroit, 
suburb.) 

At the Executive House, a 
hotel on the edge of the Loop, 
Ellsberg is led immediately to 
the press room for a televi¬ 
sion interview. “Will your 
trial be anything like the 
. Chicago Seven trial?” the in¬ 
terviewer asks predictably. 

“Many people have tried to 
raise the issues of the war 
in court and have failed. But 
those issues are so central to 
my trial that I have every 
expectation that the judge and 
jury will address them this 
! time.” (in fact, Ellsberg hopes 
| to introduce the Pentagon 
; Papers as a .major defense 
■ exhibit and use the trial as 
a forum for educating the 
pu&itC^brrlhe 


J!HEN Dan — ana Patricia,’ 
who has flown out from New, 
York to meet him—are • 
.whisked to Orchestra Hall for - 
the “American Peace Awards.” 

I join them later in their red- 
velvet-iined box for what 
turns out to be a gaudy ex¬ 
travaganza, a kind of Acade¬ 
my Awards o? Peace. Outside, 
on Michigan Avenue, a giant 
spotlight probes the Chicago 
sky. Inside, more spotlights 
pick up the v/Inners as they 
come on stage beneath a huge 
.Peter Max banner (four white 
doves - fluttering around a; 
young girl seated on the edge - 
of a flower-bedecked cliff)-: 
and walk down red carpets 
to a microphone at center % 
stage where the master of 
ceremonies, Ramsey Clark, 
presents them with the golden 

[ awards. A rock group, 
a folk singer, poetry readings” 
and recitations from the 
Catonsville Nine transcript 
| stretch the production to four 
j hours. But Dan seems to enjoy- 
j every minute of if. 

The 15 award-winners— 
among them, Joan Baez, Ben¬ 
jamin Speck, Wayne Morse, 
Prof. George Wald, David 
Schcenbrun and John Kerry 
of the Vietnam Veterans for 
Peace—each deliver a little, 
or not so little, acceptance 
’ speech. Miss Baez provides 
the evening’s only real excite¬ 
ment by laying the two Amer¬ 
ican flags—on their poles— 
flat on the stage, explaining, 
“These flags are an obscenity. 
They are not sacred. Our lives 
are sacred.” Many of the 
3 ^00 s pectators applaud her 
but some of the Bubiu’essmen 
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for Peace, who paid up to $25 1 
! -an orchestra seat, Tor 

J the flags to be put back up.. 
Two men finally go on stage 
and set the flags upright. She 
puts them down again. Later, 
.Ramsey Clark and Represent¬ 
ative Pete McCloskey put ’ 
them back up, and there they' v 
: stay while McCloskey in- 
! troduces Dan, who gets a 70- , 
\ second standing ovation, the^ 
longest of the evening. 

Ellsberg comes on stage . 
carrying a large paper-bound 
book, the first of 12 edited *' 
volumes of the j 

PapcfS-whieh the Government . 

Printing Office has no w issue d. 
‘‘It caiVie^out on Monday/' he 
explains. “I was in Washing¬ 
ton and I went over to get 
my copy. It cost $50, a lot 
cheaper than Xeroxing. It was 
a very strange feeling for rne 
to carry this heavy box out 
of that office. I had carried 
those same pages before. 1 ’ Dan 
says he wishes some Congress- . 
men would do just what he 
did that day, ‘‘carrying it on 
their shoulders, in a box, 
maybe around the Capitol, to 
feel in their arms just how 
heavy is the record of 25 years 
of classified lies and brutal¬ 
ities/' 

He recalls that when he 
first read those volumes “I 
realized-how many men had 
died because those pages had 
been stamped top secret and 
because generations of bu¬ 
reaucrats like rne kept them 
secret ... I realized that 1 
had to reveal this information 
even if I had to go to prison 
for the rest of my life ... I 
needed some help. Fortunately 
l had a friend named Tony 
■ Russo. That morning, I went 
over to Tony’s apartment and 
I said ‘Tony, do you know 
where we can get a Xerox 
machine?’ and he said, ‘Yes’ 
and that night we stayed up 
all night. That was two years 
ago today, the night of Sep¬ 
tember 30 to October 1,1969/’ 

With his deft touch for the 
dramatic, Ellsberg then in¬ 
troduces Russo. But this 
proves to be a mistake. Out 
of prison barely 13 hours, 
already in the 19th . day^of 
his tasty Russo rambles ouTor 


nearly 40 minutes untiLpeople 
starlrtfioufmg for him to sit 
down. Dan finally moves in 
to cut his friend off, .but 
gently and lovingly, putting 
his arm around Tony’s shoul¬ 
ders and telling the audience, 
“When you do something, I 
wish you a friend like this 
hungry and very brave man.” 

After the program, the 
.award-winners and a few 
Businessmen for Peace are in¬ 
vited to late supper at Hugh 
Hefner’s famed Playboy Man- A 
. sion. Not surprisingly, some 
—notably Joan Baez and Dr. 
Spock—decline the honor. But 
Ramsey Clark, Pete McCios- 
key, John Kerry, George Wald, 
Wayne Morse, Dan, Patricia 
and Tony do gather in the 
great baronial hall shortly 
after midnight. Hefner, in 
* black slacks and embroidered 
shirt, greets his guests at the 
door. There are no bunnies 
in attendence, just one sink¬ 
ing blonde who is introduced 
as January’s Playmate, and 
several other women guests. • 

After an hour of drinking, 
some people begin drifting 
downstairs to the heated pool 
. and cozy bar which looks into 
the pool’s blue, waters through 
a large window. I’m sitting at 
the bar talking with Patricia • 
and John Kerry v/hen sud¬ 
denly Dan appears at the 
window, in one of the Man¬ 
sion’s brown bathing suits, 
making fish eyes at Patricia, 

A few minutes later he is 
followed by Tony Russo and 
George Wald. I turn back to 
the bar, v/hen I hear a little 
giggle from Patricia. Turning 
around, 1 see two naked 
women at the window. A 
tableau of the American peace 
movement in 1971—Ellsberg, 
Russo, Wald and four breasts 
bobbmg itrtheir wakeT“^ 


' . As ^-usyal at the Mansion, 

_ it’s all antiseptic. HtTreal sex, 
not even any touching. Soon- 
.everybody is clothed and up-' 
stairs for the buffet supper: 
Gradually, most of the guests 
drift off. At 3:30, only Hefner, 
Tony, Dan, Patricia and I are', 
left at the long table. “Like 
to see my private quarters?”. 
Hefner asks. Dan and Patricia 
nod enthusiastically and Hef-‘- 
ner leads on through his bed- 
. room, with its famous* 
revolving bed, down a spiral 
staircase to the “Roman 
Baths” and their control panel 
which can set off a spectac¬ 
ular panorama' of showers, 
sprays and neon lights. 

At 3:45 A.M., Hefner sends . 
us home to the Executive. 
House in his chauffeured 
limousine. 
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EVERYBODY sleeps late. 

At 1 P.M. 

the^'METcIfandise Mart where 
Ellsberg and Russo t© 

; appear oSl&v 
| vision show, a two-asd-a/half- 
| hour potpourri which this 
| week includes Lawrence We3k, 

$ ISex Reed, George Reedy and 
| B. ‘F„ Sfessmsr* 

| Kupdsset asks wb&lher 
I Dan s&ouka introduce him os 
| the air as “Dr. Ellsberg/* Dan 
| asks Patricia, “What do you - 
| think, do we want to heap 
l rubbing mj dsetonrte in the 
1 Justice Beparteanv/s face?” 

| Patricia thinks a moment: 
i "Sure, Why not.” Dr. it is. ' 

Ellsberg and Russo are to 
be on a &€gpfi£ftt with Reedy, 
Lytsdoas JoImsesTs former 
press secretary. Ellsberg Is 
delighted because - he greatly 
advis es Reedy’s book, “Twi- 
ligM of the Presidency,” . 
which he. considers an nis- 
parfant demystifies of- the 
Ptesfcfeney* a powerful anti¬ 
dote to Richard Keust*sdi f s 
^Presidential Power/ 9 which 
he ' c —‘ 
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On the air, E llsherg tg jls 
Hceay ' his hscfc^ercGn- 
stT&ied bettor thnn anything 
else that “power corrupts, an 
old thought to be suit, but 
one v/likh most Americana 
don't think applies to Amer¬ 
ica.” 

■ Kupdnet asks whether his 
experience has made him 
“loss faith in the American 
democratic system.” And EHs- 
berg says, “Quite tlie contrary, 
Vvq discovered parts o2 our ■ 
• democratic system that Fd 
forgotten about during my 
years in the esecotive branch. 
—Congress, the courts, the 
press.” 

After tire ■ show, we walk 
along the Chicago River- • 
When we reach the Marina 
Towers, two sinking round* 
apartment buildings. Dsn says 
he ? d lave to go up top and 
lock around. At the door, he 
suddenly turns to Tony, wav¬ 
ing his edition of the papers, 

, and says “Hey, we could do 
what we’ve always wanted to 
do with these,”and Tony says,- 
“Wow, it would fee beautiful 
from up there.” White Ban 
goes to • see if we can get up 
to the roof, Tony explains 
that •*whea Senators and 
others were refusing to make 
the papers public. Ban and I 
talked about taking all 7,0(53 
pages up in a helicopter over 
Lcs Angeles, and dropping 
i&ttB cne by one. People 
could titen talie them to 
some central, place and as¬ 
semble them into a 'People’s 
Copy’ of 'the papers.” Just then ; 
"Dan comes back to report j 
that there is no way to the 
roof. \ 

\ On our wall’s, Dan and I 
| chat about jRaE-ssey Clark who 
5 impsessso^me laki—higiiiT I 


remark ch the gracefiil. apolo¬ 
gy fenDffered- to^rsfeeck, 
whose indictment for skiing 
aud abetting draft resistance 
he had gained only three 
years ago. 

“Well, he has a ?ct of things 
to apologise for,” Ban sots. 

■ “Perhaps,” I say, “but cer¬ 
tainly you’d be tire first per¬ 
son to concede that people 
change.” 

“Yes, but Clark could have 
dons something for peace 
i -whale he was in power.” 

4 TJu4^ Ban, what did ysm 
do while you were m power?” 
I He shrugs and concedes 

I tihat Clark asay be mere im¬ 
pressive than any cf the 
prospective Democratic. can¬ 
didates for President. 

Ban pauses on the steps ©f 
a. Christian Science church. 
“Aha/* he intunes with a 
finger raked. “The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist.” 
Me recalls that he was raised 
a Christian Scientist. “My 
parents were Jewish, but 
mother converted to Christian 
Science and she, in turn, con¬ 
verted my father. I got a 
heavy dose cf it when 1 v?as 
a fdd. I don’t think I ever 
saw a doctor until I broke 
my leg is a car crash. The 
reason l still have this scar 
on my forehead is that my 
father wouldn’t let them stitch 
it up until my uncles ar- 
■ rived £55d insisted.” Dsn 
thinks his Christian Science 
upbringing may have instilled 
in him a certain “sense of 
responsibility,” but he Is xa- 
. yelled by the religion’s bland 
optimism* ‘TFs no coincidence 
that Haldemao, EbrHchman 
and two other White House 
staff men are Christian Srisn- 


hsjvhe hotel lobby.^Isherg 
mns SSo^loto SocSTl^ isld 
frigid to both Harvard and 
Vietnam days, who is on the 
road publicizing his new book 
on lieutenant Galley. They 
agree to have a drink fhat 
evening. Elisha rg Is not en¬ 
tirely pleased vriih the en¬ 
counter. Although he Sikes 
■ Sack personally, he abhors 
the book wMdi he Uriahs Is 
. a dishonest attempt to exon¬ 
erate CaSIey. 

At 7 P-M., we gather in 
the tounga on tbe hotels 39th 
‘ floor. Over Bloody Marys, the 
discussiaa begins is a low 
key, ©n Sack’s contention that 
destruction o? villages In Viet¬ 
nam- was official United States 
policy (which would lift some 
of the psreonsi responsibility 
for the Mylcd a&ssaere from 
Calley). Elfsbsrg says there 
is no evidence such destruc¬ 
tion was official policy in 
Vietoam, although it was ;n 
Laos. 

Then they start on Sack's 
argument that Caliey assd Ins 
men were genuinely fright¬ 
ened' st Mylai, fearful Shat 
the civilians they found might 
turn on them at any moment 
Elh-berg vehemently denies 
this. s Tve just never beard 
of that hi Vietnam. I don’t 
mean that only males over 
17 pull the triggers for the 
Vteicong. Some women a?id 
children certainly do. But tliey 
ssren’fc the women and children 
you see wandering around the 
villages when the troops 
saarefe In. The combatants 
know enough to get out.” 

Voices and feelings are ris¬ 
ing. At £:3u, they'part cor¬ 
dially, but a bit coolly. Dan, - 
Fairicis, Tony sud I head for 
thSr-stfyiikS' Park '&p&s$s& &t of 



EqtvaL^Al\niad, a Pakistani! 
scholar who is a feri^w'aTthe 
Adlai Stevenson Institute here 
and one of those indicted with 
Rev. Philip Berrigan for con¬ 
spiracy to kidnap Henry.Kis¬ 
singer and blow up steam 
tunnels in Washington. 

Ahmad, * a renowned cook, 
serves us chicken, rice and 
red wine out of a big jug.' 
Halfway through dinner, we 
are joined by Staughtort Lynd, 
the radical historian, and his 
wife. Eilsberg and Lynd talk 
about how the Pentagon 
Papers could be made an issue 
at the upcoming meeting of 
the American Historical As¬ 
sociation. 

Late in the evening, we 
•gather around the television 
set to watch Eilsberg on the 
' Kupcinet show. At one point, 
Kupcinet asks Eilsberg v/hat 
positive effects he thinks the 
release of the Pentagon Papers 
has had, and Dan suggests 
that they may have helped 
create a climate in which the’ 
public could accept Nixon's 
trip to China. This annoys 
Ahmad, who asks Eilsberg 
whether he really thinks the 
Nixon trip is such a favor¬ 
able development. Doesn't he 
realize that China and the 
United States are preparing to 
deal with each other at Viet¬ 
nam's expense? A bit taken 
aback by the fervor of Ah¬ 
mad's radical critique, Ells- 
' berg admits he hasn’t thought 
the matter through. 

8*2*3 HE Ellsbergs and Tony. 
jL have been invited for 
Sunday brunch at the home 
of Ai Booth, a Chicago leader 
of Business Executives Move 
for Vietnam Peace. Again I 
tag along. Ahmad is there too 
and so is Studs Terkel, the 
Chicago author and radio in¬ 
tern 


AfteCateUIBfih* Jerkel jgets 
"up his tape recorder on the 
coffee table and starts a ram¬ 
bling interview with Dan, 
Tony and Ahmad. At one 
point, Dan and Ahmad start 
reminiscing about their first 
meeting—at an April, 1968 
Princeton conference on “Rev¬ 
olution in a Changing World." 
There Dan also met Janaki : 
Tschannerl, an Indian girl who 
had a profound influence on 
him (particularly when she 
said “In my world, there are . 
no enemies"). 

Now, he recalls, “she gave 
me a vision, as a Gandhian, 
of a different way of living 
and resistance, of exercising 
power nonviolently. And as I 
•saw it at that time, Martin. 
Luther King began to seem 
to me to be. our 
Anff'litTVr^ killed thafweek- • 

end. You were with me then," 
he saysWHhmad in'a cholced 
voice. 

“Ail right, when did I see 
you next? It was in this tov/n, 
at a conference of the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute. By that 
time, June of 1988, I'd been 
working a good deal behind 
the scenes on the Vietnam 
policy speeches of Robert 
Kennedy. And then 1 saw him 
as the hope. So"—he brushes - 
a hand across his face—“so it 
was while we were here that 
Robert Kennedy was killed. 
That's a way to feel power¬ 
less. . So l spent that sum¬ 
mer with girls. What I was 
doing with one girl after an¬ 
other was trying in some way 
to remind myself . . . that one 
could have purposes or satis¬ 
factions that were entirely 
apart from politics." 

(One of Ellsberg's oldest 
friends, who visited him in 
Malibu that summer, recalls, 
“He’d take you aside at every 
opportunity and tell you how 
he’d suddenly discovered that 
it was nice on the inside of 
a woman’s legs, as though he 
was~The*ri*rst person*^tonfrnd 


that out. Of course,, that’s 
typted~ut'D&n. Evfe^Tnce'l've 
known him, he’s had this 
almost evangelistic neqd to 
communicate to you the truth 
he's just discovered. 1 sus¬ 
pect, that's the way it was 
with the Pentagon Papers. He 
•couldn't stand having the 
truths he’d discovered in them 
hidden from the public view.") 

. The interview gees on and 
on through the long afternoon. 

. Once, while Terkel is chang¬ 
ing reels, Dan gets up to play 
Chopin on the piano. Late 
in the afternoon, Tony breaks 
into tears while describing his 
prison experiences. Dan reach¬ 
es over and lays a hand on. 
his shoulder. “I know just 
what you’re going through. 
You cry at the same things 
s 1 do these days." 

* V/e miss our 5 P.M. plane. 
We also miss the 6 and 7 P.M. 
planes. Finally, Al and Gisela 
Booth drive us to the airport. 
Parting, Dan warmly embrac¬ 
es both Booths, whom he 
met for the first time only 
48 hours ago. 

©stelb&y 4 

IP! AN and Pat have dinner . 
JL# at a Greek restaurant in 
Greenwich Village with Abbie 
Hoffman and Jerry Rubin. I 
puss this one, but hear about 
it later from various partici¬ 
pants. They talk about con¬ 
spiracy trials, prison, Rubin's 
recent trip to Chile, radicals' 
plans for an anti-Nixon cam¬ 
paign next year. .They, differ 
on Series/ Dan “expressing 



considerable skepticism about 
the~i>foirmed demxm^tfa'rions 
at the Republican convention 
next summer. But despite 
their differences, Jerry Rubin 
says later, “X really dig Dan. 
What impresses me most is 
his openness. He's very eager 
to learn.” 

Mot all radicals share Ru¬ 
bin's enthusiasm for Ellsberg. 
Some point to his past com¬ 
plicity. Eric Mann, a former 
.Weatherman, v/rote last sum¬ 
mer. “We shouldn't get car¬ 
ried away with enthusiasm 
for the man . . . Hundreds of 
thousands of my comrades 
are buried in Vietnam jje- 
cau§S” a d?~ihe Ellsfiergs* who 

ran this country. The first step 
of Eiisbergls radicatizlrcibh was 
not an attack of moral 
scruples, but the gnawing, 
horrible fear that he was a 
loser, that he had picked the 
wrong side.” 

Others note that he is not 
a systematic radical. Howard. 
Zinn and Noam Chomsky, 

■ Boston radical intellectuals 
with whom Ellsberg has 
grown very friendly during 
the last two years, note his 
failure to develop a coherent 
radical analysis. “Dan is 
chiefly interested in reallocat¬ 
ing power between the execu¬ 
tive and legislative branch¬ 
es,” says Zinn. “That's pretty 
traditional political science, 
too traditional for me.” But 
’ both admire his daring, ex¬ 
emplified by his participation 
with them in last spring's 
May Day demonstrations in 
Washington. Chomsky recalls: 
“Howard and I, who’ve been 
in the Movement for years, 
kept asking ourselves, 'What 
tiie hell are we doing here 
disrupting traffic?’ But Dan 
maneuvered our little affinity 
group.like a platoon in Viet¬ 
nam.” 

And even those in the 
Movement who don’t ,know 
what to make of a reformed 
cold warrior like Eilsberg be¬ 
siege him with speaking in¬ 
vitations, • Joan Libby, who 
schedules such engagements 
for him, says, “They know he's 
a superstar, times are bad, 
and' superstars areTf:are;*"' 



But some of JSis&gxgs 
frieM^m&spalpably disturbed 
by what one calls his “indis- ■ 
criminate hobnobbing with 
radicals of any stripe.” They 
feel such associations destroy 
his credibility with the mod¬ 
erates to whom he initially 
had such appeal. “You're a . ^ 
bridge and you’re burning one 
end,” a Harvard professor re¬ 
cently warned_Jiim. Another. 
long-time friend thinks he un¬ 
derstands the roots of such 
hobnobbing. “Dan’s always s 
been at the cutting edge of j 
whatever he's doing and it! 
.gets lonely out- there.- I can 1 
remember when he was first 
applying games theory to de¬ 
fense strategy. He was very 
proud of the fop Washington 
officials he had dinner with. 
Now he loves to dine with the 
big names in radicalism. Xn ■ 
both cases, he needed a legit¬ 
imizing audience, a commu¬ 
nity which accepted him.” 

©sSoIb&y 3S 

1 DROP by the Ellsbergs' 
apartment on the third 
floor of a large frame house 
in Cambridge. While Dan 
•dictates letters' to his secre¬ 
tary at a handsome oak table, 
he lets me prowl around the 
apartment. 

It’s bright, tastefully deco¬ 
rated, deeply imprinted with 
Dan's personality in a way 
that Patricia's New York flat 
is not. The front room, lit by 
a large picture window, has 
a white corduroy couch, a 
duster of wicker chairs with 
colored cushions, an elaborate 
stereo system with five boxes 
of records (lots, of Bach and 
Mozart, but a heavy scatter¬ 
ing of new rock and folk 
music). A narrow hallway, off 
which are a tiny kitchen and 
the bedroom, leads to a back 
room cluttered with desks and. 
filing cabinets. On one wall is- 
a periodical rack filled with 
carefully stacked back .issues 
.J£cw Republic, ..the 
Washington Monthly, ~' i The 


New »Yorker, the Congres¬ 
sional Record, Eofeigif^ITTairs, 
Playboy and The Mew Leader. 

, On one desk is a pile of Dan’s 
* as-yet-unframecl-photograplis 
—ethereal shots of blossoms, 
leaves, fields; Patricia in a 
waterfall, in bed, with white 
kitten on her shoulder. 

On a bulletin board is a 
Robert Lowell poem — “R.F.K. 
1925-1968”; ■ a child’s note 
(“Dear Mr. Ellsberg. You 
have done a great duty 
to are country. Your the' 
biggest hero we got P.S. 
Thank you. P.S.S. My family 
thinks so too. Love from Meg 
Van Boren”); and another 
(“You are a Good Man. Thank. 
You and Good LucR")^-*which, 
DahrtelhrTne thre^rbM^girls 

| slipped to him through a 
phoTr§ 4 cfboih door^af^a time 
he was making all his phone 
calls from booths. There are 
also' two phone messages • 
tacked to the board. One 
reads, “Call Sidney Zion, Old 
! Friend, Urgent” and is dated 
i 5:03 P.M., June 16, hoars 
i before Zion announced over , 
a New York radio station that 
Ellsberg was the man who • 
I had leaked the papers. The 
| other, from 10:40 A.M., June 
| 22, v/hiie Dan was still un- 
8 ^derground, * reads simply, 
l (“F.B.I. Agent 742-5533.” There 
I is also a* sheaf of clip- 
8 pings-on the Pentagon Papers 
f* from German, Swedish and 
{ Japanese newspapers. “ 

On a table is a pile of mail, - 
some of the thousands of- let¬ 
ters Elsberg has received in 
recent mouths. I pick out three: 

a “As far as I am con¬ 
cerned you are the hero of 
the Vietnam war, and that if 
more people would do the 
things that had to be done 
such as you did, the world 
would be a better place.” 

a “Hail Hero! How are the 
royalties- coming? Will they 
provide enough for your chil¬ 
dren to compensate for their 
having a traitor as a father? 




0 ^X^prolession I am^a ' 
business consuitariE^afia^ I 
would appreciate knowing if 
your writing on the ability to 
make decisions could apply 
to business decisions.” 

His secretary comes up- . 
stairs with the day’s mail— - 
a good two dozen letters, ' 
among which is a curiosity:. 
The first piece of hate mail 
EHsberg can recall which is 
not also anti-Semitic. In fact,, 
it comes from an apparently 
Jewish doctor in Skokie, Ill. 
EUsberg is so intrigued with 
the letter — which compares 
him to Benedict Arnold— 
that he decides to call the | 
doctor. But he turns out to j 
have an unlisted phone num* 
her. “I should have Imov/n,” - 
Dan chuckles. “If you send ' 
hate mail, of course you don’t 
list your phone number.” 

(In the month I was with 
him, few people Ellsfcerg en¬ 
countered raised any serious 
questions about the ethics of 
leaking the Pentagon Papers. 
One of these few was a Har¬ 
vard professor who accused 
him of betraying his close 
friend, Harry Rowen, then 
president of Rand. The pro-. 
t.tesor quoted E.M. Forster’s 
line—“If I had to choose be¬ 
tween betraying my country, 
and betraying my friend, I 
hope I should have the guts 
to betray my country.” This 
argument hits home with EUs¬ 
berg, for Harry Rowen was; 
indeed his best friend in the 
v/oriar’HtTluxew . 

lease of the papers, which he 
o bta inecfl i iTrou gh E^sdrwSuld 
undoubtedly damage'Rowen’s 
standing in Washington. But 
he argues that the choice was. 
not simply be tween an ab¬ 
stract concept like “country” 
and a real friend. “After all, 
there were thousands of vexy * 
real people -— among them 
some of my friends — who 
would also be deeply affected 
—even killed—by a contin^a- 
ti o?f'6T"th tfwa r. ”) ir . . 


' nearby e J2p.£ksf*elf 

Dan plucks down several books 
which he says have influ¬ 
enced his recent develop¬ 
ment: “Conquest‘of Violence: 
the Candhian Philosophy of 
Conflict” by Joan V. Bondu- 
rant; “We Have Been Invad¬ 
ed by the 21st Century” by 
Dave McReynoids; “The Poli¬ 
tics of History” by Howard 
Zinn, and, particularly, “Rev¬ 
olution and Equilibrium” by 
Barbara Deming, whose title 
essay ends: “May those who 
say they believe in nonvio- 
. lence learn to challenge more 
boldly those institutions of vio¬ 
lence that constrict and 
cripple our humanity. And 
may those who have ques¬ 
tioned nonviolence, come to 
see that one’s rights to life 
and happiness can only be 
claimed as inalienable if- one 
grants, in action, that they be¬ 
long .to all men.” 



ffi)ACK In Hew York, I go 
JO over to the Ellsbergs’ 
apartment for my only formal 
j taped interviews. 

| First a brief one with Pa- 
j tricia, l particularly v/ant to • 
ask her about the vridespread 
public impression that she 

I “changed” Dan from a 
~ “hawk” to a “dove” by refus¬ 
ing his marriage proposal in 

( Vietnam during 1966 and 
marrying him four years later 
| only after he had substantial- 
| ly altered his views on the war. 
“Oh absolutely not!’’ she 
says. “It was 10 different 
things of which I was per¬ 
haps one small part. Sure 
there were differences be¬ 
tween us in t Vietnam. But it 
was more the difference be- 
tween men and women. I 
looked at those kids in the 
streets, the refugees, the pov¬ 
erty, and the thought of what 
was happening to those - hu¬ 
man lives was just intoler¬ 
able, sickening, Dan at that 
v time was much more caught 
up in Ideologies and abstract 
principles. He wanted things 
to be more humane, too, but' 
was trying to bring that about 
through memos, internal re- 


* J2& changed Dan 

• wSSifx me. It was’^sefertTg^the 

war and ^ the devastation 
month"after monthlntftffog*in 
on all those conferences, 
reading all those memos, and 
it was time and his own per- . 
sonai liberation. When I saw 
him again in California, in 
the spring of 1969, he was 
much looser, much easier with 
himself and with nature. 
It was just a kind of 
joie de vivre that hadn’t been 
there before. He was his own 
man. He was a man who 
could finally love and whom 
I could love.” 

’ When I ask the same ques¬ 
tion of Dan, he mentions 
many of the things and peo¬ 
ple we have already talked 
about, but gradually we move ‘ 
toward a conference of the 
War Resisters’ League which 
he attended at Haverferd Col- ' 
lege in September, 1969 — 
just weeks before he decided 
to Xerox the Pentagon Papers. 

“There was this one young ' 
guy there—a Harvard gradu¬ 
ate named Randy Kehler. A 
very good-looking guy, very 
, reflective, thoughtful, calm, 
into the California cul¬ 
ture as I v/as. The last eve¬ 
ning of the conference, Randy 
gave a talk about the peace 
movement. He talked of all 
the people in the movement 
’who were going to jail. 
Then, out of the blue, 
he said, ‘and I’m very proud 
that I’m soon going to be 
joining them.’ He was resist¬ 
ing the draft and, sure 
enough, he was soon in 
prison. 

Ir We!l, I remember thinking, 
you see—this is our best, our 
very best, and we’re sending 
them to prison, more impor-' 
ant, we’re in a world where 
they feel they just had to go, 
to .prisms 
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Suddenly^. he Jje giq-s >, to' 
weep openly, burying his ■ 
head in his arms in -the half . 
light seeping in from the East 
River. After a few seconds, 
he wipes his eyes. “I’m never 
able to tell anyone about this 
without crying. ‘The best we 
had T> our very best.’ Ail of a ' 
suddenTIE set new 'Wndsitis 

forjne of what one could be 
expected; or ask&dr-td'rrb, in 
the way of resistance to the 
war. I realized that these 
young men were very much 
like my friends in the Marine 
Corps who had gone into 
combat for their country. I 
saw that what these draft 
resisters were doing was en¬ 
tirely in that spirit. That they 
were very patriotic. And sud-: 
denly I realized that I too; 
would have to enter a kind' 
of resistance to the war even 
if I too had to go to prison.”! 

" 22 

^^LLSBERG is speaking in 
AiJ Harvard Yard to " the 
20 th reunion of his Harvard 
Class of 1952. His shirt 
sleeves rolled up, he sits on 
the edge of a classroom desk 
and talks of the changes 20 
years have wrought. 

“I can remember a night 
when we were freshmen. 
Those of us here in the Yard 
were awakened by this ter-! 
rific noise. It turned out some 
student had set off 24 sticks 
of dynamite down on the river 
i bank — a prank, you know, 
i like one of our parity raids, 
j But only a couple of days 
ago, the building in which my 
M.I.T. office is located was 
bombed—not in jest-—but for 
real, apparently out of outrage, 
at this terrible war. 

“So the changes in these 
i 20 years” since we left Har- 
tvard have not been very good. 
Ilf we’re going to escape much 
‘worse, we need other kinds 
of changeNot a revolution, 
but a^cuTtfiral reformundh.” • 


His classmates give Dan a 
rdbourndihg ovatTbnr^fften, in 
the question period, one asks 
him whether .he is suffering 
jnucn harassment from the ‘ 
IF.B.L and other Government 
agencies. “Oh, a bit,” he says 
with a laugh. “My phone is 
tapped and all that. But after 
all I’m giving them a bit of 
trouble,.too. I hope I’m giving 
them more trouble than 
they’re giving me. And I have 
more trouble I can give them. 

B ... s „ ... 
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AWARD—-Af o September meeting of ths Federal Em¬ 
ployes for Peace Elisherg receives a huge papier-mache 
stamp memorializing bis rule in the Pentagon Papers afflyr. 




TURNING POINT; DamdJUjs- 
berg, vrifftwffa, Patricia, beside Hum, 
announces that he leaked the Penta¬ 
gon Papers to ihz press, moments 
before his surrender to the United 
States Attorney, last June 28 in Bos¬ 
ton, ■ l die! this clearly at my own 
jeopardy," he said, "and ! am pre¬ 
pared to answer to all the conse- ' 
que nces. , , . Would not you go to 
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j> 1 Defense Budget Cuts, 
Pentagon Papers Leak 
Beleaguer Rand Corp.j 


Firm Trims Basic Research, 
Focuses on ‘Practicalities/ 
Finds Its Image a Problem 


Squishy-Soft Strangelovcs? 


By G. Christian Hill j 

Staff Rcporter of The Wale Street Journae ! 

WASHINGTON—Dialog in a think tank. 
With a public relations man beside him^ George 
Tanliam, vice president of Rand Cox ^ is talk¬ 
ing to a. visitor at the research organisation’s t 
offices here—trying to talk to him, anyway. 

| TANHAM: “And, incidentally, the airborne 

alert system is still being used. 

:■ RAND PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN (inter- 

\ rupting): “You can’t say that. It’s classified.” 
i TANfiAM: “But I just saw it in a news mag- 
| azihe last week.” 

\ PR MAN: “Well, you still can’t say it” 

1 TANHAM: “Oh. I didn’t know that.” 

§ It has been no picnic to work for Rand since 

1 it became clear that the nation’s best-known 
j think tank had sprung a gusher-sized leak—the 
8 taking of the Pentagon papers from its Santa 
| xMonica, Calif., headquarters' by former em* 

I jpJoye Daniel Bllsberg. The Air Force, Rand’s 
5 most important customer, has clamped • down 
I on security, and Hand has been under harsh 
I and embarrassing public scrutiny since the in- 
| cident. 

But this isn’t all. Long before the. leak be¬ 
came known, the Air Force was privately com- 
plaining that Rand wasn’t thinking either, at 
least about tilings useful to its generals. Fund¬ 
ing for Project Rand, the all-inclusive contract 
that the' Air Force has with the organization, 
has been trimmed 30% over the past five years 
to the present annual level of $11 million and 
further cuts are likely soon; this mirrors not 
only Air Force discontent, moderating now, but 
a general cutback in spending on all military 
research. This, too, bodes ill for Rand’s future. 

Excessively Wishful Thinking? 

“Most people, the press, Congress, and the j 
universities, now are locked into oni2 way of j 
thinking—that nuclear war can’t happen,” saysv 
Rand President Henry Rowcn. “This set of 
mind is the key inhibitor to nationall security 
resrca&rirrf may be excessively wishful.’ 
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' . 3ok over (he 

plans to" stex>. . ictimc in the next 13 

months), Rand iiu . /ed deeply into nonde-. 
fenso work—notably u. New York City, where i 
jsome of its studies have been harshly criticized; 
and where the bewildered think tankers find 
themselves stuck in no man's land between’ 
friends and enemies of Mayor John Lindsay, 
who brought Rand in. At the same time, there 
have been strong internal tensions at Rand’s 
Santa Monica headquarters. ; 

This has been chastening to Rand (short for 
Research and Development) and tends to ob¬ 
scure its varied achievements. Rand was 
founded in 1916 by the Air Force, then deeply • 
concerned that the-scientific teams that aided - 
it in World War H would scatter in peacetime 
.-just as the nuclear age and the Soviet threat 
made the development of new strategies and 
weapons systems very important. 

There were only a few dozen x*esearchers at 1 
first, but they were high-powered, including the 
likes of nuclear strategist and futurist Herman 
Kahn, who now heads his own think tank. 
Given wide latitude by the Air Force, they de¬ 
veloped concepts that have shaped IJ.S. de-- 
fense planning, production and strategy ever 
since-systems analysis, budget programming,• 
first-strike vulnerability, second-strike capabil-* 
ity, perpetual airborne alert and Tail-safe. 

Bleu Who Made Their Mark 

Rand grew, attracting many men as em¬ 
ployes or consultants who were later to make 
their ‘mark elsewhere—Henry Kissinger, now 
the President’s chief adviser on National Secu- 
rityr^Y^O Chairman James Schlesmger; 
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The Washington Post 
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The Washington Daily News_ 
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Charles r Zw3ck, former U.S. Budget Director; 
AlSuT^Sfffoven, who wielded gr&irpdweb in 
the Pentagon as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
under Robert McNamara; Charles Hitch, pres¬ 
ident of the University of California system, 
and a clutch of corporate chieftains. 

Rand today has about 1,100 employes, draws 
on the talents of some 800 outside consultants 
and operates out of a sprawling seaside head¬ 
quarters in Santa Monica, with branches in 
New York and Washington. It spends §27.6 mil¬ 
lion a year, 75% of it on defense studies. 

Rand’s defense work has given it severe 
image pi'oblems; many still view it as a haven 
lor crew-cut Dr, Strangeloves and other cold 
war warriors capable of anything in the name 
of national security. (Evidence of this is j 
Hand’s inability to quash two unfounded but j 
persistent rumors—that it has been secretly j 
asked by the Nixon administration to study 
how the 1972 presidential election might be 
.canceled, and that a Rand study oil salvaging 
the U.S. population remaining after nuclear at¬ 
tack advocated lulling off the elderly.) 

At the same time, Rand has been viewed 
from some quarters in Washington as too 
‘'liberal/ 1 even radical,. and squishy-soft on 
Vietnam. Part of this stems from Rand studies 
on the Vietnamese conflict that h Ve run di¬ 
rectly counter to what the Defense Department, 
and the White House wanted to hear at the- 
time, casting grave doubt on the effectiveness! 
of bombing in destroying enemy morale and 
blitzing him to the conference table, criticizing* 
the use of conventional ground tactics in a 
guerrilla war and challenging the notion that 
Southeast Asia would collapse into turmoil if 
the U.S. pulled out. 

Exasperated Analysts 

The cold war warrior and radical labels ex¬ 
asperate Rand analysts,-who insist that they 
are thinkers, period. “We tend to be what 
you’d expect,” says Roger Levien, a bearded,, 
middle-aged analyst who works in Washington.' 

) 4< Rand people are fairly straight, normal, the 
kind turned out by universities between 1956 
and 1960. You don’t find irrational people here: 
Youtli today rejects the controlled mind, but 
we have to have a commitment to reason, not* 
emotion.” 

The pay at Rand ranges from §10,000 for a 
junior analyst to around §30,000 for a valued se- 
nfui-'-Ti^ln^not an extraordinary amounc in re¬ 
search circles. But Rand’s unique freedom in 
rese<tz , ek-&Ui?acts and holds manyngtrochmmds. 
Most other research organizations give their 
people specific problems and specific lists of 
questions to find answers for; in the past Rand 
analysts usually got to devise their own ques¬ 
tions, too. 

In 1952, for example, an Air Force colonel 
wrote Rand suggesting that it look into using 
overseas bases for the Strategic Air Command, 
’on which the Air Force proposed to spend 
about $3 billion. That was about all the initial 
guidance Rand got; it used its broad charter to 
investigate not only the economics of overseas 
bases but Russian nuclear capability, alterna¬ 
tives to foreign bases, the vulnerability of 
bases versus missile sites and many other fac- 


? Its. recommendation that the U.S., rely on 
domesticr^not overseas, bases shocked many. 
Air Force officers. Beyond that, however, 
Rand’s continuing inquiry into what looked like 
a simple money problem produced the whole 
concept of first-strike vulnerability and sec¬ 
ond-strike capability and led the Air Force into 
heavy reliance on ICBMs and the use of con- 
stant airborne alerts. 

While working on one problem, Rand often 
gathers expertise that it. uses on another. 
Asked to study the launching of missiles from 
shallow ocean waters, Rand had to study the 
effects of wave motion. It is currently using 
what it learned to study how New York’s Ja¬ 
maica Bay gets polluted and how to stop it. 

Rand also supports or publishes a lot of re¬ 
search out of its own funds, some of it pretty 
esoteric. Just for the fun of it, Rand math whiz 
R. L-. Helmbold made a statistical study of sev¬ 
en-game World Series; he concluded that if 
some investigative body had bothered to keep 
track of them since around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, it might have gotten suspicious by now 
that maybe, just maybe, the owners and play¬ 
ers were deliberately or unconsciously stretch¬ 
ing out the fall classic to lino their own pock¬ 
ets. There have been more long series than his 
model of probability calls for, he claims. 

Other studies have dealt with nuances in 
Chinese political culture (the Chinese, it was 
determined, are attuned to “social distance” 
and thus could accept Stalin, a harsh, remote 
father figure, but not Khrushchev, a folksy po¬ 
tato-farmer type), the role of Berbers in Alge¬ 
rian politics, the supply of physicians in Arkan¬ 
sas and the terminal velocity of raindrops. 
Specific Answers to Problems 

There is much less of that now, for Rand 
suddenly is under terrific pressure to produce 
specific answers to practical problems—at the 
expense of basic research and raindrop stud¬ 
ies. It shares some of these pressures with the 
other think tanks that serve the military. 

Gradually, the public and Congress have 
shrunk away.from the idea of protracted cold 
war, much less the Armageddon of all-out nu¬ 
clear conflict. Military research budgets have 
been chopped severely, and just last year Con¬ 
gress demanded that the Pentagon prove the 
“relevance” of the research it commissioned. 
“That’s like asking Nils Bohr (a pioneer in nu¬ 
clear fission) to show the relevance of work 
that led to the A-bomb,” snorts one disgusted 
Rand man. 

On top of that, the Air Force lowered the 
boom recently on Rand in particular. As early 
as 19G9, the generals were grumbling that 
Rand was doing too much intellectual daisy- 
plucking and not enough thinking about practi¬ 
cal matters, like the applications of tactical air 
power. Air Force officials indicate the service 
felt Rand was getting too interested in nonde¬ 
fense work and too engaged in the basic re¬ 
search some defense work led into to pay at¬ 
tention to the nuts-and-bolts problems the Air 
Force wanted solved. 

This wasn’t the first tangle that Rand had 
had with the generals, some of whom fume pri¬ 
vately aboutHand’s “intellectual arrogance.” 

But in the past Rand had successfully de¬ 
fended its research approach. This time it has 
at surrendered to thc^^Mnrfs. - 




itess. Independent Work - 

Mr Rowen the Rand president, has ordered 
o severe cutback on independent research, thus 
choking off many an Incipient raindrop study 
in midflight, and on basic research List was 
spun off from military work taut didn't seem 
’ likely to produce any quick practical benefits. 

Rank thinkers now spend much more of itaeir 
time cogitating about what the Air Forcq wants 
than what they want, and many don t like it. 

. Even some Rand hands who have always 
worked on military programs arc troubled by a 
shift in emphasis away from broad-gauge stra¬ 
tegic studies—Rand’s forte—to narrow tactical 
or hardware-oriented work. Edwin Paxson, a 
mathematician who lias headed many military 
programs at Rand, believes that the advance 
of technology is already making Air Foice 
strategic doctrine obsolete. 

Mr. Paxson believes, for example, that new. 
spy satellites will soon make it impossible for | 
any country to launch a missile at another 
without immediate detection of the launch and 
flight direction. Knowing the U.S. can see ev¬ 
erything the enemy does, what rf an enemy de¬ 
cides to mount a clearly limited nuclear attack 
on selected military targets-not. the all-out 
city-busting rain of thermonuclear bombs that 
■jj g strategy now is based on? Shouldn t the 
u's" develop a doctrine of limited nuclear re- 
suonse, immediately replying to his attack by 
going after preselected targets of the same 
kind in bis country? 

“Nobody in this business wants the cities 
busted,” .says Mr.' Paxson. “This future tech¬ 
nology (the improved satellites) opens up a 
new option, a new dimension of deterrence. Not 
enough thinking along these lmes is being done. 

I hope the trend will reverse itself, so we can] 
get into the larger issues that will be important 
10 years from now.” 

Buffeting in New York . 

If the going is rough in Santa Monica and 
Washington, it has not been any smoother in 
New York, where Rand has been buffeted 
bard When researchers began work in 1968. 
they were immediately viewed as “the mayor s 
boys’’ hy anti-Lindsay forces on the city conn- 
dl and "bureau of budget finks” by govern¬ 
mental department heads, says David Gross- 
man, deputy budget director of the city; ms de- 

partment coordinates Rand work there. | 

. Rand has its champions In New York, of 
course. Its study of housing and rent controls 
. led to some reforms. George McGrath, head of 
the city’s beleaguered department of corre - 
lions also praises Rand for. dramatizing the 
total’inadequacy of health care for prisoners, 
leading to the hasty addition of four new clm- 

iCS Fire Chief John T. O’Hagan also compli* 
incuts Rand, though there was some huffmess 
at first (“They talked about statistical models 
■ and thh gs like that, and when I asked how 
Ion" it would be before they produced some- 
thino- one leader said: ’We’re not a factory, we 
don’t produce thinks,’ ”). In time, however 
| .sand did develop a coniputei^a&^nw^ 
j fire companies that Chief U Mag 


l 


’sSvThaFllrasUcally reduced resJitmsWKtane to- 
alarms,' leading to annual savings that are ex¬ 
pected to run into the millions. 

, Rand also has introduced the department to 
“slippery water,!’ which is ordinary hydran 
water spiked with polymers that markedly re¬ 
duce friction when the water passes through a 
hose This almost doubles the amount that can 
be put on a fire in a given time. The depart- 
ment expects to begin using .slippery water 
soon. 

Clutches of Critics 

■ But for every Rand booster in Gotham you 
■ can find a clutch of critics. Some city council- 
' men and otlicr officials find the cost of the re¬ 
search job-over 57 million through last June 
30 —a huge sum for a city that is on its fmai - 
cial uppers. . . _ , ' 

I There are also loud complaints that a. rot of 
'Rand’s work has been an exercise in id'enti y- 
ing probler: . >that any untrained man could de¬ 
tect by just keeping his eyes open or that the 
research is simply irrelevant. One Rand proj¬ 
ect for example, showed that blaexs who mi¬ 
grate to Northern cities are more likely to be 
graduates of urban high schools m the Soul 
Bian to be undereducated rural blacks. This 
was interesting but fairly useless information.- ■ 
Rand’s 5500,000 analysis of the New York 
police department has been a hundred-megaton 
bust. The police, says Rand analyst Bernard j 
Cohen, wouldn’t cooperate and mistrusted the j 
“e""head” consultants. “Here I was, a little 
punk with a Fh.D.—they hated me ” lie de- 
Glares. The police deny they wouldnt play ball, 
and complain that some Rand people ha/e 
been less than tactful, a charge with which 
some Rand hands agree. 

“Just as the police view consultants with 
suspicion, some consultants view the police 
X derision,” says one. “Some of our people, 
in strategic positions were guilty of this. 

A Final Break Over Burglaries 
■ The final break came when Rand submitted 
a report on the detective division tiiat dwelt, 
among other things, on the gumshoes rare of 
success in solving burglaries-a miniscule 2%.. 
Howard Leary, then commissioner, dismissed 
Rand and said Us work had produced nothing 
worthwhile. - 

City Council President Sanford Garelik (for¬ 
merlychief inspector of the ^ce department) 
agrees. He says Rand hasn’t delivered *ood 
I value on the dollar,” claims much of its woik 
j on the police amounted to pdmg up s a 
on already-obvious problems and uitici 
'' some of its proposals as unworkable. ■. 

The battering Rand has taken, in both Wash¬ 
ington and New.-York isn’t readily apparwit at 
its Santa Monica headquarters, winch wou-d 
pass for any college administration buildin„ 
except "for the guards who check every staftci 
in and out with walkie-talkies, making -mro 
they put in a 40-liour week. Analysts still play. 
lSiind P chcss at lunch, chat amiably on toe » 
warmed patio or attend presentations^S* 1 “ 
.•mhrtfOTnar on Congress’ role iinUr^M 



debate to a photographic essay o^T^^tilp- • 
tunTTfr^Crostav Vigeland. 

But there is a deep undercurrent of tension. * 
President Rowen lias fired some researchers 
and others have left, pessimistic about Rand’s 
future, to join other think tanks. Criticism is 
heard from non-Rand members of the research 
establishment, who feel that Rand has lost its 
keenness. “A good deal of its intellectual vital- 
says one analyst wlio'3£ctfftfy»re- 

signed. “People are being forced to dowork ' 
thtr^Twouta prefer not to do. EeforeTl1i&S ,s Vas 
enough money to allow researchers to satisfy 
their own intellectual, curiosity while satisfying 
the client’s needs too. No more/* 

Mr. Rowen concedes that Rand may have 
slipped a bit and blames “the inevitable aging- 
process.” He apparently is hoping that expo- 
su £? t( ? Problems will help it spring back; 
by OTBrWbims to have half of 

in ^nondefense work, which may be spun "off | 
into a separate corporation. BesidesHfe^Tew ! 
York project, the research organization is cur-; 
rently involved in cable TV studies, planning i 
for a proposed National Educational Institute, i 
and other nondefense jobs. 

It is very unlikely, though, that the military' 
part of Rand’s business will ever dry up and 
Mow away. After 25 years, Rand has become a 
nearly TiTsplaceable repository or'-kffir&crSge .. 

Rand’s other edge is that its status as an inde- 
perrefeffe~srganization allows it t6 <L pfe^^ , iews ■ 
upon the military that run counter to conven¬ 
tional wisdom; indeed, that’s a key part of its 
job. “We’ve yet to run into a group of colonels 
or generals willing to say some of the things 
w. e/vej jaid,” wryly observes Rand's Mr. Tam¬ 
il arn 25 . 



